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56 Ordinations § Installations. —Utica Tract Society.— Utica Mis. Deno; 


tend the blessings of the gospel to for- 
eign shores, it is consoling to observe 
that a tender and impulsive concern 1s 
beginning to operate in behalf of Sea- 
men. In many of our sea-ports, Socie- 
ties have been formed under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, and sufficient has 
lready been done to prove their utility 
and importance. They are yet, howev- 
er, in comparative infancy, and have 
hitherto derived no support from the aids 
which have given strength and influence 
to their great cotemporaries. Few in 
number,and feeble in strength they have 
been nearly overlooked amid the splen- 
dour and interest of these more conspic- 
uous operations. Thus circumscribed 
in their means, and without concert of 
action, their usefulness must continue 
proportionably limited. With no cer- 
tain or legitimate means of support, 
and depending upon the precarious 
bourty of comparitively a few individu- 
als, for the Christian public is not yet 
awake to the importance of this cause, | 
these Societies, which are undeniably | 
among the most important institutions of | 
this age of benevolence, must decline, 
and would probably soon become merely 
nominal. In seeking for some means to 
prevent such result, and to extend the 
usefulness of these valuable associations, 


a general union on the principles of the 
Bible, Tract, and other contemporane- 
ous institutions, would secure the desi- 
red object; thus producing a concentra- 


we have arrived at the conclusion that 


well as design. It cannot be necessary 
to dwell upon the benefits of such a un- 
ion, as they have already been conclu- 
sively demonstrated in the experience 
of other Societies. Itis our object at this 
time, merely to throw out the suggestion 
in the hope that the friends of the cause 
generally, together with our editorial 
brethren, will take it into consideration, 
and give us an expression of opinion on 
the subject. The plan has been success- 
fully tried by the friends of Seamen in 
England, and we can see no reason why 
we cannot have an ** dmerican Seaman’s 
Friend Society and Bethel Union.’ 
Mariner’s Magazine. 
JI 

Ordination. —On Wednesday, May 11, 
1825, the Rev. Samuet Porter Storrs, 
was ordaiged pastor over the first Con- 
gregational Church and society in Exe- 
ter N.Y. Introductory prayer, by Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Warren; Sermon, 
by Rev. Aaron Putnam, Springfield, from 
Ley.25:9; Consecrating Prayer, by Rev, 


tion of effort, and a unity of action as 


\ 


| Silas Parsons, Norwich Society; Charge 
to the Pastor, by Rev. Publius V. Bogue 

| Paris; Right hand of fellowship, by Rey. 
| Jonathan Hovey, Winfield; Charge tothe 
| people by Rev. Alpha Miller, Bridge. 
| water; Concluding prayer, by Rev. John 
H. Prentice, Hartwick. The performan. 
ces were solemn, appropriate, and affec. 


ting the singing was highly interesting, 


i 





and reflected honor upon the leader, Mp. 
Leuce, and upon the respectable choir of 
singers. 
Installation. —On Wednesday the 8th 
of June 1825, the Rev. Isaac Newrox 
| Srnacue, was installed over the first con. 
| gregational church and Society in Sher. 
| burne, x.x. Introductory prayer by Elder 
Fulton of the Baptist connexion, Sher. 
burne; sermon, by Rev. Asa Donaldson, 
Guilford, from 1 Pet. 4, 11, ‘‘Ifany man 
speak let him speak as the oracles of 
Gov;”—Installing prayer, by Rev. Mr, 
Wells, Oxford; right hand of fellowship, 
by Rev. Samuel Manning, Second Soci- 
| ety in Sherburne; charge to the Pastor, 
| by Rev. Edward Andrews, Norwich; 
charge to the people, by Rev. Charles E. 
Avery, Columbus; concluding prayer, by 
Rev. Nathaniel Latham, Hamilton.— 
The occasion was deeply interesting in 
view of the long period of time that the 
Society had been destitute of a Pastor 
and their now happy union in Mr. 8. The 
parts performed were instructive, appro- 
priate, and feeling: the singing, under 
the direction of Mr. Marsh, was well se 
lected, and ably executed. 
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An interesting Anniversary meeting o/ 
the Utica Tract Society took place at the 
Session Room in this villens last Wednesday 

| evening; on which occasion, the Society vo 
{ted to become auxiliary * the American 
| Tract Society, lately established at New 
| York.— Western Recorder. 
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Utica Missionary Depository. 


| Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
Wth June to the 27th July, 1825. 
| Litchfield, Norwich Soc. Mon. con. by Dea. B. 
Wood, 7 25 
Utica, Mon, con. 2,38; from the children in 
the Utica Union Sab. School for the Bom- 
bay Mission, 16,17; 25 05 
| Fairfield, Mon. con. by Rev. Mr. Chassel, ' 28 00 
| Lenox, by a friend of miss. avails of a miss. 


field, 30 
Columbus, by Rev. C. FE. Avery, § 0 
| Brighton, Monroe Co. from the fem, ed. miss. 
soc. by Mrs. Lydia Colton, sec. 20 
| Schoharie, Mon con. in the neighborhood of | 
Fox’s Creek, by Mr. Paul Weadman, 30 
| East Bloomfield, from the fem. benev. so. & 
barrel of clothing not estimated, by Mrs. 
| Hannab Adams, sec. 
{ 


Amount in money, 891 °% 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent. 
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Having considered the text before 
ys, and others which have been addue | 
ced, in illustration, as speaking of mir- 
aculous faith, I may be asked, What 
: is the difference between this and the 
faith which is necessary to all accep- 
table prayer? To such a question, I 
would answer: In the first he who 
has it, is assured that the very thing he 
asks will be granted; in the last, his 
confidence or his hope can go no 
father than, if it shall be the will of 
God. In the first, he may say, “I 
know that thou hearest me;” in the 
last he can utter only this,—if it be 
possible’—“not my will but thine be 
done. The first is a belief founded | 
on some special intimation that God 
will manifest his power to perform a 


particular act; the last is a belief foun- 


hope must be confirmed, in proportion 
as we are resigned to the will of God, 
and feel an earnest desire to be gratified 
or to be denied, at his pleasure. With 
the first, we may, “cast out devils and 
do many wonderful works;” but with 
the last only, can “we have boldness 
| and access” to God,“with confidence.” 
| Judas, it is probabie, had the first, tho? 
| Jesus knew that he “believed not;?? 

and though he died by his own hand, 

and went “to his own place,” all they 
who have the last, thereby overcome 
| 
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h From the Recorder & Telegraph. The first we can be under no obliga- 

, QUESTION ANSWERED. | tions to exercise, but when the special 

: (Concluded from p. 254.) intimations are given; with the last it 

; What is the meaning of Mark 11, || is our duty “always to pray and not to 

: a4: “What things soever ye desire | faint.” In the first, our expectation 

' when ye pray, believe that ye receive || must be commensurate with our free- 

, them, and ye shall have them?” | dom from all doubt; in the last, our 

3 | 


the world; and * to him that overcome 
eth,” saith our Lord, “will T grant to 
sit with me, in my throne,even as I 
also overcame and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” 
The reason of this vast difference 
is, the one is a mere assent of the 
mind to certain facts, as Satan be- 
lieves there is one God: the other is 
an essential moral virtue, springing 
from love, working by love, purifying 
the heart, and inducing holy submis- 
sion to the divine will. The one 
when granted only proves the truth of 
the Gospel, but neither gives nor 
| shows any interest therein; the other 
unites to Christ, and interests in his 
| atonement, righteousness, intercession, 
and all the gifts and graces of the Spi- 
rit. When breathed forth in fervent 
prayer, in the name of Christ, “the Spi- 
rit itself helpeth our infirmities and 
maketh intercession for us, with 
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dedon the general promise, “Ifany man 
be a worshipper of God and doth his 
will him he heareth.” He that asks 
with the first, can never find the event 
lail, while God is faithful to his prom- 
ise and “cannot deny himself;” with 
the last he may cry, “Father save me 
from this hour,” and afterwards be 
obliged to say, “the hour is at haad— 
the hour is come”. With the first, if 
he pray earnestly that it may not rain, 
there will be “neither dew nor rain in 
those years;” with the last he may be- 
seech the Lord, even thrice, for his 
own relief, and receive no answer but 
this, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
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groanings that cannot be uttered.” 
Its suit is never denied; for it asks for 
all things,not expressly promised, with 
that humble and entire resignation 
which earnestly desires to receive noth- 
ing, butin conformity with the divine 
will. When particular favors have been || 
given, -ince the days of miracles, it is 
believed, they have been granted, not 
to very importunate desires for those 
blessings, or strong confidence that 
they would be bestowed; but to those 
ardent longings for the glory of God 
and the performance of his pleasure, 
which seemed to annihilate all partic- 
ular wishes, and render the soul indif- 
ferent to every petition but this, “Thy 
will be done.” 

Making this distinction between the 
prayer of miraculous faith and the or- 
dinary prayer of faith, may help the 
Christian to form correct ideas of his 
own performances. I[t may on the 
one hand, save him from that rising of 
pride which is sometimes to be per- 


ceived because his particular request | 


has been granted; and, on the other, 
from that despondency which may 


be occasioned by a supposed dent- | 


al of his suit 


You have prayed fora particular = 


portant object, the conversion of a dea 

child or friend. You have been ear- 
nest that it might take place, edhe 
time, under this happy revival of relt- 
gion in your neighborhood. You re- 
joice in the hope that your prayer has | 
been heard. Task, did you not pray | 
with resignation? Did vou not refer | 
all to your Father’s sovereign and holy | 
pleasure? [trust you cannot say, No. | 
But you may say, you had a strong 
assurance that what vou praved for | 
would be granted. Permit me to ask | 
on what this assurance was founded? 
If on nothing more than your tender 

feeling, produced by your strong de- 


sire, you will doubtless confess it was | 


mandy of ahumble Christian. You 
cannot say it arose from an express 
promise of Srcipture, for no such can 
be found. If you attribute it to a rey- 


elation made to you in particular, 1) V 


ask wherein your case differed from 


@ 


Question Ansicered. 


all who sailed with him should haye 
| their lives saved! If you say you had 
| a strong impression, how will you dis. 
| tinguish it from the Soe ‘ling that | have 
| just mentioned: If you call it super. 
| natural, wherein did it vary from that 
of Peter, when he said to the lame 
man, “Rise up and walkr” All the 
| difference ¢ appears to be in this. your 
| words were in the language of prayer 
| and his in that of command; but both 
| arose from a strong and supernatural 
| impression. If it was sufficient to 
| 
| 
| 


| that of Paul, when he was assured tha 
\ 








Warrant you in praying uncondition- 
ally for the favor, might you not have 
assured the person concerned, that 
his conversion was certain? This, | 
)gm persuaded you would not have 
presumed to do. 
| On a careful review of the case, 
| would it not be more preper and 
scriptural, to think the event took 
| place in the ordinary manner of God's 
| bestowing saving blessings? Of his 
}own good pleasure, he determined, 
| then to pluck your child or friend as a 
| brand from the burning: and that you 
| might be prepared for so great a bles 
| blessing, he poured upon you “the 
| spirit of grace and of supplications:” 
| You were not the cause but the sub- 
_jectof his mercy. This is according 
i to his own de elar: ition, “T will yet for 
" this be inquired of by the house of Is- 
| racl, to doit for them.” Instead of say- 
ing, | have praye “cl earnestly and with 
| full assurance of faitn: and, therefore 
| God has shown this favor and will ev- 
er perform what I thus pray for, listen 
‘to his own statements, and let all your 
-haughtiness be brought down; “Not 
for your sakes do I this, saith the Lord 
God be it known unto vou; be ashamed 
and confounded, for your own ways.” 
At another time you have prayed 
| most fervently and with continued 
supplication and animated confidence 
The thing you asked for, 
| you were persuade d was agreeable to 
| the divine will: but the event does not 
leo respond with your entreaties.— 
Vhat you asked for, once and again, is 
}| not oranted, 


of success, 


notwithstanding your 
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Question Answered. 259 


gost sanguine expectations. Do not | But “he that loveth” so saith unerring 
graw the inference, that you are rejec- || truth, “is born of God.” He that by 
ed, or that God is not faithtul to his | the spirit of adoption, crieth, “Abba 
vomise. Your desires were good.— || Father,” is as fully accepted, is as tru- 
You prayed in faith. You asked not || ly heard, and shall reap as happy con- 
amiss; but “with all prayer and suppli- sequences, when his particular request 
ion in the Spirit.” But it was not | is denied, as when all his desires are 
for the glory of God,—it was not for || granted. 

the promotion of his cause or for your | This distinction may also show us, 
own goud,—that the object of your || with what desires we should endeavor 
wishes should be obtained. _ You ask- || to come before God in prayer. Not 
ed in humble submission; you did not '| with uncommon earnestness for this or 
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wish your request to be granted if it that favour, but with the fullest resie- 
should not be best. In deferring, in || nation tothe divine will Not so so- 
relusing, now, to grant your petition, || licitous to be saved fromthe hour which 
God graciously accepts your devotion. || we most dread, as that our heavenly 
lle does not give vou the particular || Father would glorify his name. “We 
thing you desired; but that which is | know not what we should pray for as 
ar better, and far more agreeable to || we ought,” for ourselves or for others, 
the real wishes of your heart. He | unless it be expressly promised: It 
performs his own pleasure, and ad- must therefore be presumption to ask 
vances the best interests of his king- || of God without this limitation,—if it 
dom. So David did well in that it |) be the “good pleasure of his goodness.’ 
wasin his heart to build an house to || Strong cryings and tears, not temper- 
God. His desire was accepted, and | ed with this holy submission, are more 
the Most graciovs promises were the }) the language of rebellion than of pray- 
consequence, though he was forbidden || er. God may give us our requests, 
to do what he intended. | but we need not think strange if he 
Your prayer having been made send “leanness into our souls.”— 
with humble resignation—your desire | Against every such insubordinate de- 
having been earnest for the glory of | sire we should carefully guard. The 
God—vyour heart having been warm | prayer of faith does not now, consist, in 
toengage in doing his will—you are || strong persuasion that any individual 
asfilly accepted as though your par- | thing, which we ask, shall be granted; 
ticular request had been granted. If|) but in believing that “God is, and that 
youask why it was not given? The | he is a rewarder of them that diligent- 
answer of truth will not be, “because | ly seek him.” In the exercise of this 
of your unbelief;” but, “even so Father, || faith, we may ever “come boldly unto 
lor so it seemed good in thy sight.”— || the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
lustead therefore of inferring that you || tain mercy and find grace to help in 
are rejected, remember—that glow of | time ofneed.” For this faith there is 
love which you felt, that humble sub- | the surest foundation, in the declara- 
mission which you expressed, that ho- ! tions and promises of God. Having this, 
ly joy which breathed from your heart, || we shall successfully “seek the king- 
Was the Spirit itself, making interces- || dom of God and his righteousness,” 
sion, and witnessing your acceptance || and then all other needful things shall 
in the Beloved. ‘This evidence is as || be added; though we have no faith or 
genuine and sure, when your particu- || power to heal the sick, to remove 
lar request is not granted, as when it is. || mountains, orto cast out devils. Ear- 
Ilad you prayed for the removal of a}| nestly desiring this holy and humble 
Mountain,and it had immediately leap !| faith as the best gift, we may ever say, 
ed from fts place,it would have been no | nor shall our petition be denied—Lord 
evidence of your being an heir of God; || help our unbelief —Lord “increase our 


you might still have been “nothing.””— jj faith,”’—Lord “teach us to pray.” V. 
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260 The Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. | came in now by another road from the 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (N THE NINE- || left hand. 
TEENTH CENTURY—BY BUNYANUS. || Feel-w. We have not come by 
slate ae ( ri 
CHAPTER XIII | your path, indeed. And it was well 
|we have not, as appears by your 


So they went on, conversing of the account; for we have had no tronble 


dangers of the way, and of the terrible || at all exce pt coming up the hill Digi. 
conflict which the pilgrim Christian culty, which we found rather stee _ 
had here with the fiend Apollyon; 
and the slips he got in going down 
of into the valley, which were the oc- 
casion of it, till they came to a place 
where another road came into their 
way from the left-hand which appear- 
ed to be much more beaten than their 
own path. And as they were consid- 
ering it, they saw three men coming 
along this road whom they thought 
they knew by their gait. So they 
stopped till they came up, and they 
proved to be as they had supposed, 
their old companions, whom they had 
left behind at the village of Careless, 
to wit: Feel-well, Love-self and No- 
law. 

Then Feel-well, who was the fore- 
most, came forward, and shook them 
cordially by the hand, saying, the lefthand, a little out of the road just 

How do you do brethren? I am |! after you had got up the steepest part 
glad to see youagain. Wehave over- || of the hill, with the name on it in large 
taken you, it seems, though we staid | letters. 
behind a little. I conclude we walk | Peel-a. Yes; the ladies told us that 
faster than you. | the old house had gone to decay, and 

Ard. That may be indeed, for || they had built this new one, for the 
we have made but poor progress to | better accomodation of pilgrims. 
day. Ard. They are deceivers. Their 

No-law. Aye, aye, T understand it. ! true names are Hypocrisy, Carnal- 
You that will be so precise, are likely | Policy and Heresy. The old house 
to be stumbled at every stone in your | is not decaved at all, and is never like- 
path. But we get along bravely. | ly to decay, being built of living stones. 

Feel-w. Yes, that we do. And_|| We lodged one night at each house, 
we have had a charming time, 0, and found a vast difference between 
we saw you. I wish you had been || them. 


with us to share our enjoyments. | Feelaw. YT cannot believe they are 
| 


But we took our own time for it, and 
! got up without much fatigue. 
< Love-s. 1am very glad we were 
| not in company with you, in your 
‘troubles. Perhaps we should have 
i been involved in them too. But we 
have got along very well so far, 

Ard. But where did you get into 
this road by which you came, if you 
ascended the hill Difficulty? I had 
thought it was the same that turned out 
on the left hand, at the other side of 
that hill. 

I'cel-w. No, that is the path to 
Destruction. We had no inclination 
to go in that. But this leads from the 
house Beautiful, where we lodged last 
night. 

Ard. Youmean the new house on 














| 

Th. We have had some chp | deceivers. Their conversation suited 

ments too, such as the world cannot | me very well; and I enjoyed myself 

give nor take away. But we have in their company remarkably. J 

had some trials, through our own folly, || could have been willing to spend my 
| 





} 
and have been led out of our path, to ! days there, but only that I wish to be 
our great hindrance and damage.— | 


going on to the celestial city. 
But the Lord of the way has merciful- 


Love-s. 1 cannot believe they are 
It must be some slander 
upon them. They certainly keep @ 
very good house. 


ly delivered us, and restored us to the || deceivers. 
right way again. But you seem to have 
heen led out of the way too; for you | 
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No-l. YT care not who they are, | 
jnce | had a very pleasant evening, a |) 
cood supper, and a comfortable night’s 
lodging. ; 

Th. But how came you into this | 
road? Why did vou not keep along to 
the summit of the hill? You would | 
then have seen that the old house 
Beautiful yet stands, without any ap- 
jearance of dec cay. 

Feel-w. The 
path was bad, and travelled by none | 
but a few bigoted people who were for | 
having every thing after the old way. | 
They put us into this road which | 
leads, with a slight bend to the left, | 

' 
} 


—-- 


jadies told us that 


from the back part of their house, and 
which is travelled, as we perceive, 
much more than the way you came. 
The descent too into the valley of Hu- 
miliation, is not sogreat, they said, by 
this path, and is moreover, as we 
found, provided with good steps, so 
that there is no danger of slipping, 
as there isin the old path which has | 
often proved so disastrous to pilgrims 
We have found it safe and easy.— 
And as it has led us here to the same 
place where you are, T see no reason | | 
why we should not prefer it. There | 1 
are more ways than one to the celes- | 
tial city. | 
No-l. Yes; there are a great-many | 
ways to the celestial city: and if | eet 
there, as [ am well assured I shall, 1 | 
do not see what difference it will make |) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
it 
| 
| 
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by what path I came. | 
Love-s. 1 do not like to go far |) 
from the straight path, iest | should | 
lose my wi VY entirely, and never reach}; 
the city. = Butw hile J keep as near it || 
as we have this time, even if your path | 
is the rig ht one, it gives me no trouble. 
[h From your loose manner of | 
talking about the way, I should con- | 
clude you had been at the new house, | 
and received some lessons from her | 
that assumes the name of C harity. 
You talk very much in her manner. 
Feel-o. We did indeed discourse } 
with her, as well as with Piety re 
Prudence; and were well pleased with |) 
the instructions they gave us. | know 
hot which Liked best,Piety or Charity. | 


The Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 
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Th. What did voulike so wellin 
her that was called P ietyr 


Prelw. Ob, 1 like d every thing. 
She spoke tomy heart. She caution- 
ed us against entering into any eal 
itabie discussions; and requested us to 
talk only of thosethings which would 
| ine rease our good feclings. And this 
‘was just what iwished todo. So we 
had a charniing time of it. 

Th. What did you understand her 
to mean by good. feelings? 

Feelac. Oh, just such feelings as I 
have; happy feelings, joyful feelings. 
I know nothing about any other good 
feelings but such as these. 

Th. No inquiry was made, I sup- 
pose, into the nature of those feelings, 


| nor from what principles they proceed, 


nor to what actions they tend, in or- 
der toascertain whether they are gen- 
uine or spurious. 

Feel-w. Genuine or spurious! I 
do not know what you mean by such 
terms. Good feelings are good feel- 


1} 
ings; and no inquiry needs to be made 
‘about them. 


The great thing is to 
If you only experience 
them, you will know well enough that 
thev are good. I know they are good 
‘because they make me happy. 

Th. I should think it of some im- 
| portance to inquire into their nature, 
before I decided. I am sensible that 
{have had selfish affections, and I 
think Ihave had some benevolent af- 


| fections; and I believe also that I have 


had many feelings which were merely 
animal, and just such as the brute an- 
limals have. I do net suppose they 
-are all equally good. My selfish af- 
'fections [ consider sintul; my benevo- 
lent affections holy; and my animal 
feelings neither sinful nor holy, any 


' more in me than in the brutes. 


Feel-w. Youare too metaphysical. 
[ do not like metaphysics. And you 
| would condemn all my good feelings, 
as nothing, or worse than nothing. 
You are against a religion which con- 
sists in feeling, ) see. Ido net think 
| have a poor 
» specula- 
I want a religion that I 


we feelany too much. 
opinion of a cold, unfeeling 
tive religion. 
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262 The Pilgrim's Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 


can feel; and I rejoice that I have 
such a religion, Glory to the King! 
Th. I donot think we have too ma- 
ny right affections; but I do think we 
have too many wrong ones. And | 
fear that we sometimes place great de- 


pendence on those feelings which are | 
merely animal, and think they are | 


religious affections. Uthink all true 


religion censists in right affections; but | 


if we consider all our pleasant feelings 
as true religion, F think we shall be in 
danger of deceiving ourselves, and per- | 
haps fatally. We shall, at least, be in 
danger of thinking more hig *hly of our- 
selves than we ought to think. 

Feel-w. I do not wish to hear any 
of your speculations. lL wish to talk 
on some more profitable sudject. 

Ta. Uthink it cannot be unprofit- 
able to examine ourselves, since we 


are commanded to doit. And I do i 


not see how we can examine ourselves 
to any good purpose, unless we know | 
how to distinguish right affections from | 
those which are not. If we call evil | 
good, and good evil, we shall be like- 
ly to come toa very wrong conclusion, 
after all our self-examination. 


Feel-w. Wf had as little feeling | 1 


as some, I might need to examine my- 
self sions ‘ly in order to find it. But | 
have too much to be able to donbt, 
or to have any need of examining. 


Love-s. 1 pereeive thai [ shail not | 


agree with brother Thoughtful, in his 
views. But I should like, neverthe- 


less, to hear something more about |! ; 


them. Pray, what do you mean by 
animal feelings? 

Th. 1 mean such feelings as we have 
in common with the brute creation. 

Love-s. How do you distinguish 
them from what you call benevolent 
and selfish affections? 

Th. By their being involunta- 
ry. Selfish and benevolent affections | 
are voluntary, and are either sinful or | 
holy. But animal feelings are invol- 
untary, and neither sinful nor holy. 
The presence of some objects excites 
in us feelings that are pleasant; that of 
other objects feelings that are painful. 
And it is so whether we will or not. 





unless we turn away our attention from 


| We cannot help having these feelings, 


the object whose presence excites them, 


| We cannot look upon an object of 


distress without having some feelings 


| of sympathy excited. 

Love-s. But are not feelings of 
sympathy towards an object of dis. 
tress something good? 

Th. ‘They are anatural good, like 


but not a moral good, like love to God 
or love to man. 

Love-s. How do you prove that 
me are not a moral good, and of the 
1 
\| 


| 
1 a good memory, or a good eyesight: 





nature of true religion? 

Th. The brute animals have no 
| true religion; nor have they any sin, 
But the brute animals often exhibit 
;such feelings, in.as high perfection as 
|men do. ft have seen my dog mani- 
fest such feelings in a much higher de 
! oree than some men do. But FT never 
i thonght my dog had any true religion, 

Most of the brate animals with which 
we are acquainted exhibit strong feel- 
| ings of sympathy, when one of their 
| own species utters the ery of distress, 
|| and hasten to his relief. And when 
he is relieved, they show that they 
| sympathize also in his joy. If these 

| feelings are not of the nature of true re- 
\ligion in the brutes, I see no reason 
| why they should be thought to be so 
| in human beings. 
|  Love-s. But is not a want of feel- 
‘ing, spoken of in scripture, as & mark 
of great depravity? 
| Th. Yes. A want of benevolent 
|| affections, in human beings, is an evi- 
dence that the contrary affections eX- 
}ist in them. Selfish affections are sin. 
| A want of animal feeling may some- 
| times be an evidence of great depravl- 
ity in men, because a long course of 
| wickedness deadens and destroys the 
natural capacity for such feellings. 
The original capacity for such feelings 
depends probably on the animal con- 
stitution, and is different in different 
persons, as their constitutions differ. 
Another great difference is made by 
the course of education and manner 
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of life. So that two persons equally 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress in 


ood or equally bad, may manifest ve- 
ry different degrees of it. But the 
same man will be likely to manifest 
more animal fee ling, after he becomes 
a good man, than he did before, be-| 
cause his Leubvolent affections will | 
lead him to take a greater interest in 
the welfare of others, and of course to 
direct his attention more to them.— | 
He will now, more frequently than be- 
fore, weep with them that weep, and 
rejoice with them that rejoices because | 
his attention is not so much directed | 
towards himself and his own interests | 
and concerns. 

Love-s. 1 think the inquiry is | 
rather too abstruse and metaphysical || 
to be very profitable. But I like one | 
remark you made very well. It is, | 
that our capacity for having these ani- | 
mal feclings may differ as our animal | 
constitutions differ, and consequently, | ! 
that, two person equally good, may i 
have different degrees of feeling.— | 
Here is brother Feel-well, who has a | 
oreat deal more feeling than I, bat 1} 
have not been willing to think it was | 
because he had so much more religion | 
than I; though I did not before know | 
how to account for it. 

No-l. J think that remark must be 
right; for I have less feeling than ei- | 
ther, and yet my faith is as strong, if | 
not stronger, than theirs. Brother 
Love-self often has some doubts about | 
his final acceptance, but I never have | 
any doubts. And faith [ think, is the | 
suin and substance of all true religion. | 

Feel-w. Brother No-law always | 
leaves out works; Iam for both faith | 
and works. But I am for good feel- 
ings above all. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Th Faith and works are both ne- 
cessary and so are good feelings. But 
the subject we are upon, was to find 
out what feelings are really good. I 
have already stated my reasons for 
considering mere animal feelings as 
neither good nor evil,in a moral sense; 
that is, neither holy nor sinful. But 
our benevolent and selfish affections | 
are often called feelings too. IT have | 
already said, that I consider be- 
and selfish | 


hevolent affections holy, 
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affections unholy. 
to that? 

Love-s. Ido not believe it. I be- 
lieve that God has made us selfish crea- 
tures, and that it is impossible to be 
otherwise. 

Th. In what, then, does holiness 
consist? 

Love-s. 


What do you say 


In love to God, and love 


i} to man. 


Th. What kind of love? 

Love-s. I do not know of but one 
kind of love. 

Th. There are two kinds of love, 
| however; selfish and disinterested. I 
may love God, merely for his kindness 
to me; and I may love him for his own 
exce Hen t character, without waiting to 
inquire whether he is my friend or en- 
emy. I think holiness consists in dis- 
interested love to God and man; or 
rather in a disinterested regard for all 
beings capable of enjoyment or suffer- 
ing. 

Loves. What do you mean by 
disinterested love? I should think dis 
interested love would beno love at all. 
It | feel no interest in another, I have 
no love for him. I should suppose 
disinterested love to be the same as 
indifference. 

Th. No. The word interested 
has two meanings. Disinteresied is 
opposed to one of these, and wninter- 
ested tothe other. If I say Iam in- 
terested in the success of a particular 
enterprize, | mean that my private in- 
terest will be promoted by its success; 
or, [ may mean, that although its suc- 
cess has no connexion with my pri- 
vate interest, yet I feel a deep concern 
for the welfare of those who are enga- 
gedin it. But if I were to make the 
contrary affirmation, I should say, in 
opposition to the first sense of the word 
interested; that I am entirely disinter- 
ested in regard to that enterprize, be- 
cause its success has no connection 
with my private interest; and in op- 
sition to the second sense of the word 
interested, 1 should say, I am unin- 
terested in that enterprize; that is, TI 
am indifferent about it. Disinterested 
| love to God and man is regarding 
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the happiness of each according to its | enough, however, of God, to know lie 
real worth. his happiness ts worth more thay that 
Love-s. Then it is impossible for || of all creatures, and ought to be so re. 
any man toexercise it; for ii is impos- |} garded. And we know enough of 
sible for any man to know the réal || our fellow men, to know that their 
value of the happiness of God, or of || happiness is as really valuable as oy; 
his fellow men, or even of himself. } own, aud ought to be regarded accord. 
Aud so he never can regard each ac- | ingly. We do know enough, there. 
cording to its real worth. || fore, tomake the glory of God our sy. 
Th. Does God himself know the || preme object, and to love our fellow. 
value of his own happiness, and of || men as ourselves. 
that of each creature? Love-s. If lam to love my neigh. 
Love-s. Certainly. bor as myself, then it is my duty to 
Th. Then God can regard each || love myself; and so, some degree of 
according to its real worth. And the |! selfishness is right. 
true nature of holiness is to be ascer- Lh. No. Your love to yourself ought 
tained by what it is tn God. Men | not to be selfish love. If you regard 
are no further holy than they are con- | every thing according to its real worth, 
formed to him in the temper of their as far as that is known, you will regard 
minds. No doubt God regards eve- || your own happiness in its due propor- 
ry thing according to its real worth; || tion. You will not overlook yourself, 
that is, he is perfectly disinterested || any more than you will overlook your 
And we ought to be like him in this | neighbor. You must love yourself with 
according to our capacity. a disinterested love. Selfishness con- 
Love-s. 1 am not so sure of that. || sists in regarding our own happiness 
God regards his own glory supremely; 1 because it is ours, and in regarding the 
and why should | not regard my own | happiness of others no farther than it 
happiness supremely? is conducive to our own, and for no 
Th. “God regards his own glory | other reason. If my love to God is 
supremely, not because it is kis own, |! selfish, then I love him for no other 
but because it is glory.”? That is, he 1 reason than because I think he loves 
regards it above every thing else, be- |) me, and intends to make me happy: 
cause it is more valuable in itself than || and if I did not suppose that he would 
every thing else; and not because he | make me happy, my love would be 
is in the least degree selfish. And he turned into hatred. 
requires usto make his glory our su- | Love-s. Yes; and so it must be. 
preme object too, for the same reason || “Can the criminal at the bar love the 
that he does. It is written, “Whether, || judge who condemns him? No; he 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoe- | cannot.” 
ver ye do, do all to the slory of God.” H Th. He can, if he feels right. The 
Love-s. Istill think it impossible || judge dors right in condemning him; 
for men to regard every thing accord- and if he feels right, he loves righte- 
ing to its real worth; because they nev- | ousness, and loves the judge for doing 
er know the real worthofany thing. || right. But if the criminal is justifia- 
Th. Perhaps my definition would | ble in hating the judge for righteously 
have been better, if 1 had said disin- |) condemning him, then Satan is justifi- 
terested love to God and man, is re- || able in hating God, who righteously 
garding the happiness of each accord- |} condemns him; and all who are righ- 
ing to its real worth, as far as that is || teously condemned in the great day 
known. The addition, however, is |} will be justifiable in hating God forev- 
only necessary in order to guard | er for doing right. 
against your objection; for nothing || Love-s. This fine spun theory of dis- 
can be an object of love any farther || interested benevolence will never do 
than it is known. We do know forme. Jt may appear plausible in 
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this evening, his family spent sabbath 
evenings in singing Psalms and Hymns 
and in conversing about what had been 
read and heard during the day. He 


. 


theory, but it can never be reduced to 
racice. But my greatest objection 
to it, is, that if it is true it cuts me off. 
And I cannot bear to think that I have 
come so far on pilgrimage, and yet || frequently said to us, I do not consid- 
have no religion at all. No; Icannot || er the evening alter the sabbath as ho- 
bear it: £ will not believe it. ily time; but it appears to me to be 
Feel-w. I know. it is not true. |) wrong to enter immediately afier the 
For, if itis true, lam no Christian. | sabbath upon worldly business, or vain 
Th. Is it safe to make our experi- |, amusements, for we shall have time e- 
ence the test of truth? Ought we not || nough for these things if we begin 
rather to make the truth the test of | them to morrow. Then arriving at 
experience? The truth will stand, |) mature ege, for a while, 1 followed 
whether itaccords with our experience || the practice of my father, in the case 
or not. But our experience will not | under consideration, merely from a 
stand, unless it accords with the truth, | habit of education. But, at length, I 
My book says, “Take heed that ye || was brought to have different views, 
be not deceived.—Let no man deceive || feelings, and affections towards God, 
himsel'—The hope of the hypocrite his law and goverment, and towards 
shall perish.— Examine yourselves |; ny fellow creatures. This led me to 
whether ye be in the faith.—He that |; observe the evening I was accustomed 
irusteth in his own heart is a fool.” to keep, with different views and feel- 
ings of heart, even with great delight. 
| In this way I continued for some years; 
not coubting the correctness of my 
'practice. At length, two sermons 
| written by President Edwards, on the 
| change and perpetuity of the Sabbath, 
fellinto my hands. Tread them with 
|much attention and interest; and his 
| arguments appeared to me, to be scrip- 
‘tural and conclusive. I found, how- 
ever, that he believed that holy time 
commenced with the evening, yet, he 
| greatly lamented, that the youth should 
spend the Subbath evenings in parties 
imply, to state first, the manner of || of pleasure. Among other arguments 
ny education, in relation to this sub- || in proof of the change of the Sabbath 
ject; and secondly, the way I was led || from the last day of the week to the 
(0 my present belief, and the reasons || first, he observed; ‘The scriptures 
on which it is founded. In my child- || state that there is an Old and New 
hood and youth, | was taught by my |! creation; and that God in Christ did 
honored father, to consider Saturday || rest from his labers on the first day of 
hight as holy time. As soon as the || the week, as God the Father did from 
family could be collected, except in | his, on the seventh, at the close of cre- 
short summer evenings, my father di- || ation; and that he did not complete 
tected his children to read the scrip- || his work of humiliation and redemp- 
lures, or taught them the shorter cate- |! tion, until he arose from the dead.” I 
chism. Though he did not consider | was immediately led to look at the ar- 
sabbath evening as a part of the sab- || guments,to see if they werecorrect. J 
bath, yet he prohibited his family from || found that it is said, Rom. 4 25, that 
labor, and from making or receiving || “he was eivered for our offences, 
Visits on that evening. There being || and raised again for our justification.” 
19 religious meetings in the place on |] This, and many other passages of a 
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For the Utica Chrisuan Repository. 
TIME OF BEGINNING THE SABBATH. 
Messrs. Editors: 

As the christian world differ in o- 
pinion concerning the night that should 
be observed as holy time, and as much 
las been written on the subject, I feel 
inclined through the medium of your 
yetiodical publication, to exhibit my 
views, in relation to that interesting 
question. It is not my intention, 
however, to engage in controversy; but, 
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similar nature, taught me that his work 
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by him, “at the end of the sabbath, as 


was not completed, until he arose from | it began to dawn towards the first d. 
t pleted, Lh f || it beg to d t ds the first da 


the dead. 

After becoming established on this 
point, and seeing that the weight of the 
argument for the change of the sab- 
bath, was, that Christ did rest from his 
labors as God did from his; I was led 
to conclude, that the change of the sab- 
ba:h was established beyond a doubt; 
and that the first day of the week, in- 
stead of the seventh, ought new to be 
observed as holy time. But after re- 
flecting some time on the subject, the 
thought struck my mind very forcibly: 
Did Christ cease trom his labors, as 
God did from his? and is that a suffi- 
cient reason, under the gospel dispen- 
sation, that we should rest on the first 
day of the week, instead of the sev- 
enth? Then, surely, it is a conclusive 
argument, that holy time should begin 
with his resurrection—with the morn- 
ing, instead of the evening. Surely, 
Christ is as really God as the Father; 
and the work which he accomplished, 
to say the least, is as great as the work 
of creation. 
God ceased from the work of creation, 
which, no doubt, was at the going down 
of the sun, he entered upon his rest, 
and required mankind to enter upon 
their rest atthe same time. It follows, 
therefore, as a conclusive inference, 
that our rest should commence at the 
same time when Christ finished Ais 
work, and entered into Ais rest. Is it 
fits is it suitable, I ask, to begin the 


Christian sabbath, in remembrance of 


Christ’s death and resurrection, eight 
or ten hours before he closed his labers 
and entered upon his rest? 
gument was so powerful in my view, 


that I could neither gainsay nor resist | 


it. 
But the thought returned; Can the 


time be determined when Christ arose 
This led me to a fur- 


from the grave? 
ther research of the scriptures; and 6n 


examining St. John, I found that Ma- 
ry Magdalene came to the sepulchre 


while it was yet dark, and found the 
stone rolled away. But in comparing 


this with St. Matthew, I found it stated 


I saw that as soon as | 


The ar- | 


of the week.” This led me to cop. 
clude, that Mary went to the sepul- 
chre, as soon as she discovered dav. 
light; and that those great events mep. 
tioned by Matthew, viz. the earth. 
quake, and the keepers becoming ag 
dead men, &c. tovk place about the 
lime she set out to visit the grave, and 
at that time Christ had risen from the 
dead, and entered into his rest. It js 
true St. Mark says that they came 
early in the morning, at the rising of 
the sun. But as I could not reconcile 
his account with Matthew and Jobn, 
] without making the sacred historians 
inconsistent in their narrations, I con. 
'\ clude that Mark must have referred to 
| a different time and event. This set- 
| tled my mind, in a measure, that the 
| gospel sabbath begins at break of day, 
| [ know that many arguments, for [ 
| have already heard some, may be 
| raised against my opinion; but how- 
| ever Satisfactory they may be to others, 
| they are not convincing to my mind. — 
But I did not dismiss the subject 
here; but proceeded to a further ex- 
amination of the scriptures, to see if 
there could be any more light obtain- 
ed, as to the proper time of beginning 
| the christian sabbath. I found that 
|| St. John, 20. 19, says, “The same day 
| at evening, being the first day of the 
4 week, when the doors were shut where 
| the discipies were assembled, for fear 
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| of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in | 


| the midst, and saith unto them, Peace | 


; be unto you.” IT know that much has 
| evening means before sunset; but what 
|| [ have heard and read has not con- 

vinced me that their arguments are 
correct It appeared to me with great 
| clearness, that the idea which the Ho- 
| ly Ghost meant to communicate, by 
| the word evening, is the same as 1s 
| commonly affixed .to it, viz. the first 

part of the night. This seems very 

fully to prove, that a part of the night 

at least, following the first day, 1st 
| be observed as holy time. Although 
i John’ 20. 19, does not precisely detétr 


been said and written to prove that the | 
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gine when the sabbath begins, yet [|| lation to this subject. But whether 
think it proves that the sabbath does || they will satisfy others, as they have 
not begin at the going down of the sun || satisfied me, I cannot tell. If any 
on the preceding night. The next |) should be disposed to object, and re- 
portion of scripture which engaged my || ply to my arguments, it is my present 
attention, is Acts 20. 7, “And upon || design, from my dislike to controversy, 
the first day of the week, when the dis- |! not to answer them, but leave my read- 
ciples came together to break bread, | ers to judge for themselves. From 
Paul preached unto them, ready to de- || what has been said, I shall now make 
part on the morrow, and continued his || a few brief Remarks. 


speech until midnight.” 1 saw, how- 1. It is mv ardent desire that all 
ever, that it would be impossible, from || my fellow men may examine the ho- 
this passage, to determine at what time | ly seriptures to know “whether these 
af the day he commenced preaching; || things are so.” Consider, I beseech 
but as the Lord’s supper was first cel- | you, whether Jesus Christ is not as 
cbrated in the evening, it is most prob- |! really God as the Father himself; and 
able that they assembled in the eve- || whether he bas not. by ceasing from 
ning, C slling it the first day of the week. | his labor, and entering into his rest 
Had they assembled in the course of ‘as truly and as firmly established . 
the preceding day, Paul must have ‘gospel sabbath, as God, by ceasing 
continued his discourse to a length that || from his works and entering into his 
must have exhausted both himself and || rest, did the ancient sabbath. Let all, 
his hearers. He was interrupted, it | therefore, carefully examine the sub- 
seems, at midnight, by one falling from |) ject, and consider whether it is not 
ihe window, who was taken up dead. | binding on us to begin our sabbath at 


Afier restoring him to life, Paul re- | the same time that Christ entered into 
turned and administered the Lord’s |) his rest. 


supper, and afterwards “talked a long || 9, Jf Christ, at the break of day, 
while, even till break of day, so he de- |) finished the great and glorious work of 
parted.” "This question then arose in | redemption, and this is a sufficient ar- 
my mind; Did St. Paul celebrate the | sument that we should begin our sab- 
Lord’s supper on the first day of the | bath at that time, I think it affords a 
weeks;—or, would he put off that sa- | powerful reason in favor of rising ear- 
cred ordinance to a time not sanctified, || }y in the morning on this holy day. 
merely for the sake of continuing to |} ft calls upon us to be up, waiting for 
preach? I could not persuade myself}: the first dawn of the day, taat we may 
wat the inspired and holy apostle || py faith view a Savior bursting the bars 
would do such a thing. But what |! of death, and rising victoriously over 
confirmed me more strongly in the |! sin, death and hell:—that we may, in 
my wae that clause in verse 7, |! some degree, participate in the joy and 
Paul preached unto them, ready to |! transport of Christ and the holy an- 
lepart on the morrow.” It appeared gels, in the view .of that grand event. 
‘ome with great clearness, that he con- || Surely, nothing can excuse us, but ill 
‘dered all the time he was preaching, |! health, or some other natural impossi- 
ind celebrating the ordinance of the bility. 

Lord’s supper, as holy times and of} 3° 1; has been my constant practice 
‘ourse, a part of the first day of the | to observe both Saturday and Sunday 

| 





week. As soon as day-light appeared, nights. Saturday night, not as a part 
he considered holy time to be closed, of the sabbath, “but as a preparatory 
ind himself at liberty to pursue his jour- season, in relation to my own mind 
ley without trespassing on the christian || and the minds of my family, that we 
“abbath, _— |i might enter into holy time in a holy 
, Thus I have now gone through with manner, and with sacred delight. I 


“ Teasons of my present belief in re- ll would, therefore, seriously recommend 
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the practice to all who consider sab- 
bath evening as hely time. This has 
always been my method of proceed 
ing, since the change of my opinion, 
in favor of keeping the evening after 
the day as holy time. 


experience, dear brethren, [ have no | 
doubt but that you will find such a | 
practice both pleasant and profitable | 


to your souls. But to those who ob- 


serve Saturday evening as holy time, | 


X would as earnestly recommend the 
keeping of Sabbath evening. 
would prevent both classes from inter- 


fering and wounding the feelings of | 


their brethren who keep either night 
as holy time; and also prevent the 


minds of those who keep Saturday || 


evenings as holy time, from losing the 
impressions received on the preceding 
day. As 1 have practised in both 
ways, I have learned from experience 


the benefit resulting from these observ- | 
The above observations and | 


ances. 
reflections are now cheerfully submit- 
ted to the judgment of the christian 
public, and to the blessing of a holy 
God. a 


-Coo— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
CECUNIARY EMBARRASSMENTS OF MIN- 
ISTERS. 


At the present day, no injunction of 
the bibie is more neglected, perhaps, 


than that which says, “Owe no man | 


any thing.” An uncommon propen- 


sity to run into debt, appears among al- | 
most all classes of persons, and that of- | 
ten with but a faint prospect of being | 


able to meet demands, when they be- 


come due. This propensity, this sin, is | 


becoming more and more prevalent, 
and is involving, toa very great extent, 
not only the estates and the happiness 
of individuals, but also their character, 
their influence, and their usefulness. A 


disposition to indulge in needless ex-| 
pense, and in many cases, the unneces- | 
sary assumption of a burden of pecunia-_ 


ry responsibility, is without doubt an 
evilof very great magnitude in our land, 
and one which immediate measures 
should be taken to remedy. All class- 


From my own | 


This || 


1 es of persons are suflering in a greate; 
|| or less degree, under its pressure, anq 
} voluntarily submitting to a bondage, 
| ni ~ mere er that imposed 

p he siave at the galley. I do 
not mean to assert, OF maintain the 
position that it Is never justifiable for 
ape man to become indebted to ano. 
ther; but that all classes, or indeed any 
class ct persons, is justified in plung- 
ing so deeply i debt, as is the prace 
lice at present, po one will, I think, 
attempt to support. But though al} 
classes are infected with the evil. and 
ail suffer by it, yet there is no one 
among whom it is more prevalent, or 
| to whom it is more injurious, than 
among those whose duty it is to min- 
ister at the altar of God. In propor. 
tion to their number, we should proba- 
| bly find, upon examination, that more 
ministers of the gospel are involved in 
debt, than any other set of men in the 
country. 

Most of our young men, who are 
preparing for the ministry, when they 
leave college, are owing more or less 
for their board, clothing, &c. And if 

they enter immediately upon their the- 
} ological course, their burden often is 
not diminished, but increased. Of 
course, when they are licensed, and 
sent tuto the field, they carry with them 
a load, the weight of which operates 
to damp their energies, distract their 
minds, depress their spirits, and lessen 
if not destroy their usefulness. 

Instances are not wanting, in which 
the debts incurred when a member of 
college, have pressed with accumu- 
lating weight upon a minister for 
yee’s afier he has been ordained and 
settled, and in a greater or less degree 
blighted his prospects of usefulness, 
and palsied his exertions for the good 
.of souls. Pecuniary embarrassment, 
though often painful in its consequen- 
ces to all who come under its influ- 
ence, is still more painful when incut- 
_red by a minister. 
| Whatever others may do, the con- | 
| Sctentious minister, (and we hope all 
| ministers are conscientious,) cannot 
u forget his creditors. If be has been 
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ynder the necessity of entering into pe- 








cuniary engagements with others, he 
pears those engagements on his mind, 
j and aims to make his arrangements so 
i. as to meet them at the appointed time. 
. This, in the first instance, and when | 
- he meets with no disappointments, will |) 
4 necessarily cause some anxiety of mind, 
. and subject him to some unforeseen in- 
. convenience. But a minister is as li- 
- able to disappointments as other men, 
k, and perhaps it will not be saying too | 
1} much, if it be added that he is more 
d liable to them than most men. ‘The 
" stream) which supplies his income, is | 
ur not a perennial stream, or unremitting 
- jn its course. 
ne The nature of the engagements made |; 
ir. to him is such that they often tail, and | 
= leave him to disappointment. When || 
re this is the case, and he perceives a 
in possibility of failure in his engage- | 
he ments, his mind must unavoidably be- |} 
come a prey to distressing anxiety; and || 
are especially if he has no other income 
ev except his salary. 
eas Via the one hand, he feels the im- |) 
Lif portance of maintaining his character 
hee lor punctuality, and the injury he must 
is probably sustain if he does not meet 
Of his contracts at the stipulated time; || 
ind and on the other, he sees a people un- 
em able, or aé may be, unwilling, to re- 
tes lieve his necessities, and his total ina- 
wir bility to draw relief from any other 
sen quarter, 

Placed in such circumstances, the 
ich situation of a minister is by no means 
rof enviable, If he retire to his study, his |} 
mite debis will follow him. There, in a 
for retreat, which should be sacred from 
antl all unwelcome intruders, and de vena 
rree solely to an intercourse with heaven, 
eS8, he will tind his embarrassments crowd- 
ood ing upon his mind, and compelling it 
ent, lo earthly cares. And after he has 
uen- Consumed the midnight oil, in sacred 
nflu- investigations, and retires to seek 
ca ——“tired nature's sweet restorer, 

Balmy sleep,’ 

o often will he consult his pillow, only 
B for the good of his creditors. Ten- 
oe derly alive to the demands of justice, 


td his family, his people, and those to 
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| whom he is indebted, he often finds 


all his attempts to meet their various 
| claims, prove abortive, and he is ready 
‘to sit down in despair. The duties of 
his station call him to weanedness fram 
‘the world, bat his debts constitute a 
i weight, which draws him down to earth, 
and constrains him to engage in its con- 
cerns. 


. | 


consideration, 
which is connected with the pecunia- 
ry embarrassments of a minister, and 
|which perhaps is not fuwly weighed, 
|| when such engagements are made, but 
in time begins to have a powerful op- 
\.eration upon his mind. ‘There is-a 
| natural desire in man, to secure a sup- 
| | port for the decline of life. Jf it is the 
| duty of any man to provide for himself 
and his family a competence, by which 
| they may be made comfortable in sick- 
iness and in old age, it is equally the 
duty of the minister of Christ. If he 
has a family, it is his duty to provide 
fer their comfort, their happiness, and 
} their usefulness. Ministers are not se- 
cure from the arrest of death any more 
| than other men. ‘They can claim no 
| exemption from the universal sentence; 
1 | and if they have any natural feelings, 
they must desire, equally with men of 
other avocations, that in the event of 
their death, their families may be ina 
situation to enjoy, at least, the com- 
mon comforts of life. But, if embar- 
rassed with the debts contracted in ob- 
taining his education, or with others, 
| this desire will not be soon accem- 
| plished. Men of secular avocations, 
set out in life without any of these em- 
|| barrassments; and in a few years, if 
| industrious and prudent, secure for 
| their families a competence suflicient 
|to raise them above the fear of want, 
in case of their early death. Not so 
|} with the minister, who labors under a 
weight of pecuniary obligation. He 


| 
| There is another 
| 











must spend all the prime of his days 
(in providing means for the liquidation 
of his debts, and at the time of life 
when other men are sitting down to 
enjoy their abundance, he begins to 
provide for the future welfare of his 
Should he be taken away, 


family. 
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before his debts are cancelled, nothing 
will be left for them but poverty and 
distress. 
it must be apparent to every one, that 


he must suffer the greatest anxiety of 


mind, and depression of spirits. Un 
der such circumstances, no wonder if 
he becomes discouraged, disheartened, 
and sink down under the weight of bis 


difiiculties. There can be but tittle, if 


any doubt, that much talent and gen 
jus have in this way been destroyed, 
and much ministerial exertion and use- 
fulness cramped and neutralized. No 


doubt the church and the cause of 


Christ have thus been deprived of some 
of the brightest ornaments and most 
powerful advocates. 

But anxtety of mind and depression 
of spirits, are not the only evils which 
arise from the pecuniary embarrass- 
wnents of ministers. A minister who 
is in debt, will find much of his time 


must be emploved in attention to his | 


creditors. Much of his time when in 
his siudy will be spent in reflecting 
upon his situation 
he will pass in devising ways and 
means to obtain relief from his em- 
barassiments, thus abstracting his mind 


from meditation, weakening its ener- 


gies, and destroying its fires. But this 
is notall. If his expected resources 
fail him, and he is obliged to seek re- 
lief from any other quarter, much time 
is consumed in procuring that relief. 
The time thus spent. in some instances, 
1 have no doubt, amounts to weeks, 
and even months. Now when we con- 


sider that the time of a minister is, if 
possible, more valuable than that of 


men of other avocations, because his 
work is more important, and because 


Hour after hour |; 


¥ 


naw conferences or prayer meeting 
must be omitted, and the whole round 


Under such circumstances, || of ministerial duty will be more or hens 


| curtailed, in spirit, at least, if not ip 
' substance. 
If he can find time to attend to his 


| proper work as a minister, he brings 


to it, not a soul burning with zeal and 
| holy energy; not a mind active, fresh, 
iand vivorous, but one which is jaded 


| with toil, broken down and discour. 


| —_ EXPERIENCE, 
( To be continued.) 
IDI 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
HOLINESS WORTHY OF REWARD. 


| Messrs. Enrrors: 

| If vou think that the thoughts contained 

} in the tollowing communication will be of 
| any use to the Christian public, vou ave at 
| liberty to insert them in your highly useful 
| publication. M.A. 

| An answ:r to the question, whether the 
| holiness of CAristians is as worthy 
| of reward as sin is of punishment? 
| 


That the holiness of a christian is 
| as amiable in itself considered, as that 
of any other created being, is a tryth 
_ too obvious to require an ilfustration. 
| That God who is the fountain of pu- 
| rity, must certainly regard, with equal 
| complacency, his own image, whether 
it is reflected from the contrite soul of 
| the believer, or from the brightest ser- 
'aph who stands before the throne. 
| The question, then, is thrown upon 
| this broad principle; whether holiness, 
| in whatever being it is found, is as wor- 
| thy of reward, as six is of punishment? 
| This is the ground on which the sub- 
| ject has been treated by a late writer 
| in the Christian Spectator, whose opin- 






' 
| 


connected with the most solemn and ion differs from mine, and is the only 
weighty consequences, is not that a} light in which it assumes any practical 


great evil which compels him to spend 
so much of it in attention to secular 


importance. 
Before entering into a direct discus- 


concerns? While he is arranging his |! sion of the question, it may be well to 


temporal affairs, his people are press- 
ing on to the judgment seat of Christ, 
and it may be, are going without hope 
and without God. While a minister 
is arranging for the payment of his 
debts, family visiting must be neglect- 





{ 
' 


| inquire, in what sense the terms reward 
| and punishment are used, when appli- 
| ed to God, or what is meant when we 
' say, that the Creator is bound to be- 

stow any thing upon his creatures. 


| Obligations among men arise from dif 
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foyent circumstances. We say that 
one individual is bound to remunerate 
another, when the one has received 
something from the other, which the 
former could not have demanded. — In 
this sense the debtor is bound to repay 
the sum he has borrowed; and the man 
who hires laborers, to requite them; 
in each instance, voluntary services 
having been performed where no pre- 
yious obligations of the kind existed. 
It is not in this sense, however, that a 
child deserves a reward of his parent, 


ora servant of his master. A parent | 
may very properly bestow a reward to | 


manifest bis approbation of the filial 
obedience of his child, and a master to 
show his approbation of the faithful 
services Of his servant. But in neither 
case is the reward conferred as a re- 
muneration, nething having been per- 
formed which previous obligations did 
not require. 

Now it is in the latter sense only, 
that a creature can deserve any thing 
irom his Creator. ‘The holiest beings 
in the universe cannot deserve a re- 
muneration for their holiest services. 
Their supreme exertions are already 
due, upon the ground of previous obli- 
rations; and is God bound to thank 
his servants when they have done only 
what was their duty to de? The obe- 
lience of holy beings, however, may 
render them proper objects of God’s 
complacency, and afford a suitable rea- 
son why he should manifest his appro- 
bation of their conduct by a reward. 
The same is true of disobedience. Sin 
is infinitely odious in itself, and ren- 
ders its subjects proper objects of the 
displeasure of God. But he is nat 
bound to punish sin on account of any 
thing due to his creatures on the ground 
of debt, or in consequence of any servi- 
ces which they have rendered. When 
God rewards or punishes. his creatures, 
hesimply manifests his approbation or 
Uisapprobation of their conduct, as a 
parent manifests his approbation or 
disapprobation of the conduct of his 
child, a master of his servant, or a 
magistrate of his subjects; and the only 
‘fason why God is bound te treat his 
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creatures according to their deserts, re- 
sults from his relation to them as the 
Creator and moral Governor of the 
|| of the universe. 

| Now if God is not as much bound 
| to manifest his approbation of holiness, 
|| as his disapprobation of sin, it must be 
| either on account of the nature of the 
two objects—the one being less amia- 
ble than the other is odious, on account 
of the promises and threatenings which 
accompany the requisitions ef the di- 
vine law; or, because that the glory of 
God and the good of his kingdom are 
less concerned in the progress of holi- 
ness, and the consequent reward of ho- 
| ly beings, than in the punishment of 
|| Sin. 

To say that holiness is not as wor- 
| thy of reward as sin is of punishment, 
on account of the nature of the two 
sie is as much as to affirm, that 
God himself is nat as worthy af the 
supreme affection of bis creatures, as a 
being possessed of the same natural at- 
| tributes, but of a moral character exact- 
| ly the reverse, would be of their abhor- 
rence. Holiness is the same in all 
beings, and if it is not as amiable as its 
| opposite is odious, in a finite, it is not 
in an infinite being. 

| The obligations which God is under 
to reward holiness and punish sin, on 
account of the promises ard.threaten- 
ings of the divine Jaw, rest upon equal 
grounds. The soul that sinneth, it 
| shall die,” and, “The man that doeth 
these things shall live by them,” were 
alike written upon the earliest dawn of 
‘the divine requirements; and “he that 
| believeth shall. be saved,” and “he that 
Ea not shall be damned,” are 


hung together upon all the offers of sa)- 
vation through the gospel. By these 
promises and threatenings, the Al- 
mighty has laid -bimself under moral 
obligations to put a difference between 
the holy and the unholy, by rewarding 
the righteous and punishing the wick- 
ed; and no reason can be assigned, 
from the nature of these promises and 
threatenings, or of the objects them; 
selves, why any distinction should be 
made, as to the ground of those obligg- 
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tions which God has voluntarily im- 
posed upon himself. No doubt, when 
the light of eternity shall disclose the 
retributions of the final judgment, all, 
whose destinies are involved in the de- 
cisions of that day, will not only ac- 
knowledge the justice, but see the pro- 
priety of their several allotments. 

But is not the glory of God and the 
happiness of his kingdom as much con- 
cerned in the progress of holiness and 
the consequent reward of holy beings, 
as in the punishment of sin? The ul- 
timate end of providence is the divine 
glory and the general good. But how 
could either of these objects be pro- 
moted, if God should cease to manifest 
his complacency in his own image as 


it is reflected from the souls of hely | 
And what end would then be | 
answered by punishment, but to ex- | 


beings? 


hibit the Creator as an object of ter- 
ror, and to fill his creatures with gloom 


and dismay, rather than with love and | 


complacency? Let God neglect to 
manifest his approbation of holiness, 
and his glory is departed. It is for- 
ever veiled from the contemplation of 
his creatures, and punishment ceases 
to produce any salutary effect. If 
those individuals, who are accustomed 
in the first place to take it for granted, 
that sin is deserving of endless punish- 
ment, and then to argue from the re- 
lations and obligations of dependant 
beings, that lioliness is not equally wor- 
thy of reward, would reverse the ques- 
tion, and ask themselves, why God is 
bound to punish sin, they would find 
their conclusions involved in more ob- 
scurity than they commonly imagine. 
Perhaps it may be replied, that sin is in- 
finitely odious in itself, and is therefore 
deserving of tie displeasure of God. 
True, sin is infinitely odious, and for the 
very reason assigned. But why is 
God bound to punish this odious ob- 
ject? For no other reason surely, than 
that as Creator and mora! Governor of 
the universe, he is bound to promote 


the general good by graduating the al- 
lotments of his creatures in accordance | 


with their deserts. 
Tt would be easy to multiply passa- 





ges of scripture, to show that the sep. 
timents illustrated by the preceding re. 
marks accord with the whole tenor of 
| inspiration. To his saints in Sardis 
| Christ promised that they should walk 


! with him in white, because they were 
| worthy; and the bible every where 
|| represents the retributions of the final 
| judgment, as according with the de. 
| serts of those who are to be judged, 
|| All expedients to evade the obvious 
teagan of such plain deelarations of 


holy writ, are as unnecessary as they 
} 





| 


are unavailing. The fact that God is 
t bound to treat his creatures according 
| to their deserts, in no way detracts 
|| from our ideas of his universal benev- 
| olence, or grace in the salvation of 
| sinners. The highest conceptions we 
can possibly form of the divine glory, 
are derived from contemplating the 
mercy of God, in providing an atone- 
ment, so that he might be just and jus- 
tify him who believeth in Jesus: in 
sanctifying the hearts of his children, 
and making them meet to become par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints 
| in light; and in so disposing of the sub- 
| jects of his moral government, that all 
| the dispensations, of his providence 
| shall conspire to promote the happi- 
| ness of his kingdom. 
| By some it has been supposed, that 
i 


aera eee er eee eer eens 


although the holiness of christians is as 
| commendable in itself considered, as 
| that of any other being, it cannot en- 
| title them to the rewards of eternal 
| life, on acconnt of the imperfections 
| which have been mingled with all they 
|| have done. The question which we 
| have now disenssed, however, does not 
contemplate christians in view of those 
| dark and bright shades of character 
‘taken together, which appear in the 
| conduct of their lives. ‘Their sinful- 
| ness is not to be taken into the ac- 
| count. We are to suppose a child of 
| God, who has “fought the good fight, 
finished his course, and kept the faith,” 
| standing in the judgment, in the light 
of that humble contrition, filial obedt 
ence, and holy love, by which he has 
recommended himself to the approba- 
tion of his Creator and of all sinless 
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beings; and then we are to inquire. || treat them differently from others of 
whether it is not as proper that such a |i his faithtul servants. Al! the trials 
soul should be embraced in the arms |} and sufferings which they should ene 
of everlasting love, as that the most || dure, and all the acts of holy obedi« 
odious ereature should be forever de- || ence which they could perform, were 
prived of the blessedness of the re- om upon the ground of previous ob- 
deemed from among men. Such is the || ligations. Such considerations were 
ground en which the final judgment is || wonderfully calculated to repress all 
toproceed. If a wicked man turn || risings of spiritual pride in the minds 
fom all his sins that he hath coemmit- || of the apostles, and to prepare them to 
ted, and do that which is lawful and || enter with a proper spirit upon the 
right, his transgressions are not to be |] work which was before them: but they 
mentioned unto him in that day; but | certainly could have no relation to the 
in his righteousness that he hath done |] inquiry now under consideration. God 
he is to live. can never feel himself bound to thank 
The subject which I have attempt- || his creatures for any thing which they 
ed to illustrate, has, I trust, been made | have done or can do; but yet he may 
suficiently plain to recommend itself || feel himself under immutable obliga- 
tothe understanding of all who will || tion, from the nature of holiness and 
sive it their attentive consideration. || sin, from the promises and threaten- 
It may be well, however, before dis- || ings of the divine law, and from the 
missing the subject, to make a few re- || relations which he sustains as Creator 
marks upon one passage of scripture, } and moral Governor of the universe, 
which has occasioned not a little per- |! to treat all his creatures, one as well 
plexity in the minds of many candid las another, in accordance with their 
inquirers after truth. The passage is | moral character. The subject will 
contained in one of the exhortations of || now be closed with two or three re- 
our Savior to his disciples, in which he | flections. 
instructs them to cherish sentiments of || In the first place, if the sentiments 
humility respecting their services in the || of the preceding remarks are correct, 
cause of their divine master, and con- || we may see what is the influence of the 
cludes with these words; “So likewise || atonement in the work of redemption. 
ye, when ye have done all those things jit holiness be meritorious, where, it 
which are commanded you, say, we are |; has been asked, is the necessity of a re- 
unprofitable servants; we have done || deemer to fallen men? ‘To which we 
that which was our duty to do.” Now | reply, ‘much every way; but chiefly, 
it is said, that the truths here incnlca- |} because,’ that without an atonement, 
ted are at open war with the leading || God could not be just and justify even 
sentiments of the preceding remarks. || holy beings who had once sinned. The 
An attentive consideration of the pas- || obligations of creatures to be holy are 
sage, in the connexion in which it || perpetually binding; and these obliga- 
stands, however, will convince us, I || tions, when once broken, must forever 
think, that the instructions of our Sa- | exclude them from the favor of God. 
vior, on this occasion, have no refer- | Such was the situation in which the 
ence to the inquiry respecting the com- || atonement found mankind. They had 
parative deserts of holiness and sin. || broken the divine law, and had incur- 
Certainly they could not: for the in- me the displeasure of its author. Their 
quiry is not even referred to. The || future obedience could in no way atone 
design of our Savior, was to impress || for their past transgressions, and they 
upon the minds of his disciples this || must have lain down in everlasting 
simple and important truth, that their | sorrow, had not the Redeemer inter- 
holiest services could not bring God in |! posed, removed the necessity of their 
debt to them in such a manner that he || suffering the punishment due to their 
would be bound to thank them, or to H sins, and placed them in such a con- 
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dition, that by returning to their alle- 
glance, they could again secure the 
favor of their God. The atonement, 
then, by removing the necessity of 
punishment, is the occasion of all the 
happiness which christians will ever 
enjoy, and has the same influence in 
the work of redemption that it would | 
have had, if the death and sufferings | 


of Christ had not on!y atoned for the | 


transgressions of God's people, but had 
actually purchased for them the re- | 
wards of eternal life. While, there-| 
fore, the saints in light will be eternal- | 

| 


ly reaping the fruits of their holy obe- | 


‘dience, they will forever have occasion | 


to ascribe the glory of their salvation 
to him who sitteth upon the throne and 
to the Lamb, who redeemed them from 
every kindred, and tongue, and people 
and nation. 

Secondly, in the light of our subject 
we see, that christiaus, while fanlifally 


envaged intheir Masier’s business.may |! 


have tie censvlation of reflecting, that 
their services are pleasing to Ged. 
Such a testimouy had Enoch, before 
he was tesnsiated. Such a testimony 
had the ps op iets and apostles, and all | 
the saiats of old. 
mony it is the blessedness of christians 
always to enjoy When they manifest a 


! 


vine requirements. Let us go on our || 


way rejoicing, then, christian brethren, 
remembering that we are constantly 
under the eye of the great Captain of | 
our salvation, who will regard with in- 


spirit of filial obedience to all the di- 


hearts, and every act of our lives, 
which partakes of his spirit. But, 
Finally, what occasion have all who 
hope in the merey of God, to humble 
themselves in his presence. If we are 
indeed his children, all our tears of 
humble contrition are laid up in 
Christ's bottle; all our acts of holy 
obedience are recorded in the book of 
his remembrance, and not even a cup 
of cold water given in the name of a 
disciple will lose its reward. But how 
little have we dune to recommend our- 
selves to the approbation of God. 
Ryethren, do our hearts condemn us? | 


finite complacency every feeling of 


ee 


And such a testi- 
| 


God is greater than our hearts ani 
knoweth all things. M. A, 
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From the Hopkinsiau Magazine, 


THE ARTS OF DECEIVERS AND SEpp. 
| CERS. 


' 


Both observation and scripture unite 

in testifying, that ‘the heart is de. 
ceitful above all things, and desp.er. 
ately wicked.? The history of the 
Christian church in past ages, abounds 
with the recital of the persevering, 
systematic, and deceitful opposition of 
‘itsenemies. When errorists have been 
driven from one ground of Opposition, 
they have never tailed to appear on 
another. As soon as one false scheme 


' 


| 


ever been able and disposed to invent 
and propagate another. And though 


{ 
| has been detected and refuted,they have 


ed in their opinions, to form them. 
selves into distinct denominations, still 


they have ever been changing their 
| 


ground and mode of attack apon the 
evangelical system,and making advan- 
| ces in the arts of deceit, sophistry, and 
_wickedness. ‘This fact exactly ac- 
cords with the words of the inspired 
apostle, who has left it on record that 
“evil men and seducers shall wax 
| worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived.” Wt is evident from fact, 
as well as from scripture, that the en- 
emies of the Gospel are constantly 


| advancing nearer perfection in the 


arts of sophistry. deception and wick- 
| edness. It is impossible in a single 
| essay to mention all the arts of decep- 
| tion which are used at the present day, 
| to subvert the gospel, and blot out the 
light of its truths. A few of the most 
| successful only, will be brought into 
view. | 
| Assuming the appearance of emr 
/ nent piety, and making a public pro- 
| fession of religion, is perhaps the most 
Successful art that has eser been prace 
'tised. The cordial belief of the pure 
truths of the gospel has ever been at 
‘tended with morality and external re- 
ligion. The doctrines of the gospel, 
as they were taught and explained by 


they have been sufficiently establish. j 
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Christ and the apostles, were according | 


to godliness and did actually’ promote | 
holiness among mankind. Hence it | 
sives a plausibility to any scheme of 
religion, to have its advocates faithful- 
ly perferm the external duties of reli- 
sion. This the advocates of error ve- 
well know, and they have ever been 
jisposed to avail themselves of this 
acument in favour of their various 
«hemes of error, which they have 
rogagated. Many of the heathen 
philosophers,and especially the Scribes 
and Pharisees were uncommonly strict 
in the performance of the external 
duties of religion. They practised } 
more apparent self-denial than many | 
who are friendly to the gospel. And 
almost all those who have endeavour- | 
el to subvert the gospel since, have | 
asumed the appearance of eminent | 
piety, and manifested much zeal in 
vour of religion. In this way they 
deceive vast multitudes of the credu- 





| 
lous and indiscrimnating. 

Another art which is used with 
much success of late, by the enemies 
of the pure gospel, is, to counterfeit 
revivals of religion. ‘The preaching 
ofthe apostles produced great excite- || 
ments,and promoted revivals of pure 
rligion. Perhaps revivals are the 
most incontestible evidence of | 
eficacy and utility of the truths of rev- 
dation. And until of late, they were | 
cool evidence of a faithful exhibition 
ofthe pure truths of the gospel. 
Dut those who wish to pervert the 
gospel have not failed to avail them- 
selves of this advantage, and turn it | 
in favour of their schemes. It will | 
not be denied that there are spurious | 
conversions. And why may there not | 
be a number at one time? It is an 
easy thing to make a great excitement 
among mankind, by a pungent exhi- 
bition of motives which are perfectly 
selfish. Indeed, it is much easier to 
afect the imagination, and sympathet- 
ic feelings of people, than to affect | 
their hearts, and consciences. The | 
fear of punishment, and the-hope of | 
reward, are powerful inducements in | 
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there is reason to believe, that many 
of the excitements, which have been 
published as revivals of religion, were 
occasioned by the exhibition of in- 
ducements, which are perfectly sel- 
fish. Such appearances of the effica- 
cy and utility of error, are well adap- 


|ted to strengthen the schemes of 


those, who wish to subvert the pure 
truths of the gespel, and give them a 
currency among mankind. 

Another art which has been used 
by the enemies of the gospel, is to 
misrepresent its truths, and keep an 
absurd and ridiculous view of them 
before the minds of the community, 
instead of exhibiting them fairly, and 
the evidence by which they are sup- 
ported. ‘Thousands and tens of 
thousands of the unintelligent and in- 
discriminating, have been led by this 
means to believe, that the evangelicak 
system of doctrines is inconsistent, ab- 
surd, and even of a pernicious tend- 
ency. The doctrine of the entire de« 
pendence of creatures on God for their 
actions, has often been represented as 
subversive of free agency and accoun- 
tability. The doctrine of the univer- 
sal decrees and agency of God, has 
often been represented in such a way, 
as to be inconsistent withthe use of 
means. The dectrine of regenera- 
tion by the immediate agency of the 
Holy Spirit, has often been represen- 
ted in such a manner, as to be inconsis- 
tent with the duty and practicability of 
immediate holiness. And the doc- 
trine of the certain perseverance of all 
real saints, has often been represented 
ina manner inconsistent with the ab- 
solute necessity of pressing forward in 
holy obedience, in order to be saved. 
Much deceit and wickedness is prac- 
ticed by those who wish to subvert 
the gospel, in thus misrepresenting 
its fundamental truths, and concealing 
from the public the evidence in their 
favor. 

Another artifice of those who wish 
to subvert the gospel is to avoid an ex- 
plicit and full avowal of their own sen- 
timents,in plain and unequivocal terms. 


‘our of becoming religious. And || They are generally opposed to creedS 
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and confessions of faith, and refuse t: 
put their sentiments into a systematic 
and ‘angibie form, sensible, no doubt. 
that itis safer for them to be continn- | 
ally changing their position, or retreat: | 
ing, than to risk an action in the field | 
of honest and fair investigation. Such |) 
deceitful works of darkness, in con- |} 
nection with misrepresenting — the | 
scheme of their opponents, is well || 
adapted to keep their votaries from 
seeing the harmony and importance |} 
of the peculiar truths of revelation, and 
the inconsistency, absurdity and dan- | 
ger of theirown schemes. There is 
also another advantage of this art. 
By publishing no definite system of || 
their own, by which to limit their fel- | 
lowship, they can consistently extend | 
their charity to every body they please. | 
And in this era of toleration in reli- 
gious opinions, the name of being lib- 
eral and charitable is well adapted to 
gain them popularity. 

These are a few of the leading arts | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
day, by the enemies of the gospel, who || 
wish to subvert its fundamental truths. 
And in these and other deceitful arts, } 
they are constantly advancing nearer to | 
perfection. If it is necessary to prove || 
this, it may easily be done simply by 
adverting to the success of those | 
who practise them. Almost all the | 
enlightened world are now embra- | 
cing relizion of some kind or other," 
The principal denominations of error. 
ists are rapidly increasing, while those 
who are nothingarians in name, in| 
many places at least, are decreasing. 
There is a divine prediction that the | 
enemies of the gospel will carry their | 
arts of deception to sucha high degree || 
of perfection, as to “deceive, if it were |, 
possible, the very elect,” aud another, | 
that “evil doers and seducers shall | 
wax worse and worse, deceiving and | 
being deceived.” All classes of per | 
sons are in danger of being led astray 

or of being deceived by those who wish | 
to subvert the pure truths of the gospel | 
of Jesus Christ. But why are evil doers | 
constantly advancing nearer to perfec- | 
tion in the deceittul works of darkness? 







One reason why they advance jg 
because it is necessary in order to qui. 


et their own consciences. The ¢yj. ; 
dence in favor of the peculiar doctrines s 
of the gospel is constantly accumula. { 
ting, and light is constantly exposing , 
the deceitlulness and sophistry of ere 
rorsis. ‘The consciences of all men 
ever stand ready to condemn them for 
hating and opposing the pure truths | 


of revelation, whenever the evidence } 
in their favour is fairly before them 
and they have liberty to speah. And 
the increasing light gives their con- 
sciences hew opportunilies to see their 
hearts, and condemn them for their 
deceit and wickedness. But “g 
wounded spirit,” or se/f reproach, is 
more than their proud spirits can 
bear. Hence it becomes necessary 
for them to make constant advances in 
the arts of deception and of inveuting 
new and plausible excuses, in order 
to blind and deceive their own con- 
sciences and prevent them from con- 
demning and reproaching them for 
their wickedness. 

Another reason why errorists are 
constantly advancing nearer periec- 
tion in the arts of sophistry and wick- 
edness, is because it is necessary in 
self-detence. God has appointed an § 
order of men whose business it is to F 
defend the gospel, and detect the de- J 
ceit and wickedness of those who 





" wisi to subvert it. And those who 


are fatthtul and discriminating, are 
constantly exposing the tricks and 
plots of deceittul and hypocritical Ar- 
minians, Calvinists and Hopkinsians. 
Every false scheme, anc every deceit- 
ful plot, is constantly liable to be ex- 
posed and made to appear unscriptu- 
ral, inconsistent and dangerous. But 
the schemes and devices of the hypo- 
critical and deceitful will not endure 
the light of close and impartial examl- 
nation. It is therefore necessary 10 
self-defence and to escape detection, 
that sophisters and deceivers should 
constantly advance nearer to perfec- 
tion in the arts of deceit and wicked- 
ness, and get beyond the reach of ¢* 
posure. 
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aemARKS.—1. If those who wish to 
subvert the gospel are constantly ad- 
yancing nearer periecdon in the arts of 
sophistry, deception and wickedness, 
then it is absolutely necessary for those 
who are set for its detence to advance 
‘athe knowledge of God. No person 
can be able to defend the gospel, with- 
out being well acquainted with its lead- 
ing doctrines and first principles; and 
no person can fully understand these, 
without being intimately acquainted 
with God. But how many have at- 
tempted to explain and defend the 
gospel, who are ignorant of the essen- 
tial perfections of God. How many 
have sought to obtain a knowledge of 
the gospel, without first seeking to 
obtain a Knowledge of God? How 
many rules of exegesis have been in- 
vented, by which to explain and inter- 
pret the scriptures, which throw con- 
tempt upon the invisible things respec- 
ting God, which are manitest trom 
the things which are made. ‘The es- 
sential pertections of God, “even his 
eternal power and Godhead,” and 
the essential duties which he requires 
of his creatures, are manifest from his 
works. And that which is apparent, 
respecting God and the duty of his 

reatures, from the works of God, 
oucht to be made, instead of a thou- 
saud other rules, the standard of inter- 
preting the scriptures. It is impossi- 
bleto explain and defend the gespel, 
without tracing it back to its original 
source, aS emanating from the moral 
perfections of God. But those who 
are intimately acquainted with God, 
lind no difficulty in explaining and 
defending the gospel and exposing the 
tricks and deceitful plots of those who 
wish to subvert it. Every selfish max- 
im and every selfish scheme may be ea- 
sily refuted by comparing them with the 
essential pertections of God,and the es- 
sential duty of his creatures, which ap- 
pear from the things that are made. 

2. Ifthese who wish to subvert the 
gospel are constantly advancing near- 
er perfection in the arts of sophistry, 
deception and wickedness, then it is 
absolutely necessary for those who are 
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' set for its defence, to have a thorough 
| knowledge of mankind. This is ne- 
_cessary, in order to avoid being de- 
ceived and led astray, and in order to 
;expose the deceit and wickedness of 





| 
\\ ¢ 

seducers. How many well-disposed 
men have been deceived, disappointed, 
and led astray, by reposing confidence 
in human beings. How many have 
trusted others, just as though the hu- 
tan heart was not deceitful above all 
| things, and desperately wicked. How 
/many have confidently trusted profes- 
isers of religion, just as if arttal and 
| aspiring men never put on the appear- 
\ ance ofeminent piety. In this way, 
|| thousands of good people have been 
|| deceived, disappointed, and led astray 
| from the path of duty, merely for the 
want of a more correct knowledge of 
| the human heart. It is ‘therefore es- 
| sential that real Christians should have 
| “knowledge as well as goodness, and 
discernment as well as honesty.” It 
‘is also impossible for any to be qualifi- 
led to preach the gospel pungent- 
‘ly and effectually, without being 
i well acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the doctrine of total deprav- 


‘ity. Ahab would never have exclaim- 


‘ 
{ 


|ed “hast thou found me, Q mine ene- 


my,” if the prophet had not been able 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





to describe his heart. Sinners will 
never feel their total selfishness, and 
guilt, and be led tocry out, “What 
shill we dotobe saved,” until their 
hearts are described, and the law is 
applied to their selfish affections as 
well as totheir immoral actions. But 
how is it possible for a person to de- 
scribe that, of which he is ignorant? 
And as human beings are constantly 
advancing in the arts of deceit and 
wickedness, it is absolutely necessary 
for those whe are appointed to defend 
the church of God from the cunning 
| craftiness of men, to advance in the 
knowledge of human nature. 

3. If those who are disposed to sub- 
vart the guspel are constantly advan- 
cing nearer perfection in the arts of 
sophistry, deception and wickedness, 
then it is necessary for those who are 
set for the defence of the gospel, and 
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are disposed to defend it, to grow in | other, that nothing but the most plain 
grace as wellas in knowledge. Those || unequivocal and discriminating preach 
who are really faithtul, and are dis- ing will make them manifest. Error. 
posed to declare the whole counsel of | ists are constantly inventing new and 
God, and defend the gospel on cor- | subile objections against the primary 
rect principles, know by experience | truths of the gospel, which overthrow 
the truth of the divine declaration, the faith of some. And many who 
“all that will live godly in Christ Je- are unwilling to be called enemies to 
sus, shall suffer persecution.” No | the gospel. are constantly seeking out 
other profession has so many strong | new inventions to disprove the truth, 
temptations to unfathfolness, as the necessity, or utility, of some ef the es. 
clerical profession; because no other , sential doctrines and duties of religion, 
profession calls for the performance of | The various schemes of error are con. 
so many trying and self-denving duties. | stantly appearing more systematic, 
It is always a trying and self denying i plausible, and formidable; and nothing 
task to expose the deceit and wicked- » can prevent the universal spread of 
ness of mankind; but it is peculiarly | error, but the pure truths of the gospel, 
trying and self-denying, to expose and | clothed with an invulnerable panoply, 
detect that deceit and wickedness || Those who are disposed to defend the 
which appears under the mask of pie- | truth against all the deceitful plots of 
ty. No persons are so unwilling to , its enemies, are sensible thatthey need 
be exposed as hypocrites, and no || the influence of the whole system of 
others are so apt to oppose and resent || divine truth and the weight of every 
the faithfulness of those who plainly | peculiar doctrine of the gospel in 
describe their hearts. And the more , their favour. And they are sensible 
people advance in the arts of deceit | that they must attack the enemy in 
and hypocrsiy, the more they are dis- | their fortress and drive them from 
posed to resent and misrepresent the | their strong holds, or be centinually 
efforts of those who faithfully show || annoyed by their deceitful plots. And 
them their hearts. Faithful ministers | they are also sensible that they must 
need large measures of grace, and || constantly advance in the arts of de- 
need constantly to grovw in grace, in | fence, in order to prevent the enemy 
order to be supported under their in- || from getting possession of their own 
creasing trials, and to dispose them to || treasures. Many, however, who pre- 
keep themselves unspotted from the | tend to defend the gospel, are unwil- 
world, Without eminent and increas- || ling to advance and carry their peo- 
ing piety, no preacher ofthe gospel |; ple forward in the science of theology. 
will be disposed to persevere and in- |} Indeed some are constantly labouring 
crease in faithfulness, and be able to | to carry their people back fifty* 
maintain his reputation and influence or a hundred, and some as much as 
among mankind. one hundred and fifty years.+ But 

4. If evil doers and seducers are | this isextremely unwise and dangerous, 
constantly advancing nearer to perfec- || because the evil doers and seducers are 
tion in the arts of deceit and wicked- constantly advancing. Many modes 
ness, then it is indispensably neccessa- || of attack and defence which were suc- 
ry for those, who are set for the de- || cessful five hundred or even fifty years 
fence of the gospel, to advance them- |! ago, would fail of success at this peri- 
selves, and carry their people forward, || od. Finally, if evil doers and sedu- 
in the science of theology. Never || cers are constantly waxing worse and 
was itso necessary to preach with de- } worse, and advancing in the arts of 
monstration and with power, as at the /! sophistry and deception; then none 
present period. The “chaff and|| have good reason to complain and 
wheat” are not only together, but the | eenereeNeneenen arene rere Tere 
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* The period of the German anthers; 


one issoexactly counterfeited by the + rhe periodof Turrctins 
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fad fault with those ministers who |! question respecting the best method of 
are disposed to advance and carry | presenting the doctrines and precepts - 
their people forward in the science of | of religion. But without here stopping 
eology. It is a mark of the stupidi- | to point out the two opposite methods 
tyand depravity of mankind,that they || embraced, defended, and pursued, by 
have ever been more disposed to com. |) af ministers of religion at the present 
lain of their teachers, for carrying || day, I shall, after the example of oth- 
them forward in the knowledge of|j ers, suggest a few thoughts on Paul's 


God and their own hearts, than |} methed of preaching. 


they have been to complain of them Paul says respecting himself and his 
for carrying them backward. It was jj brethren in the ministry, “Therefore, 
because Calvin and Luther and Bella- || seeing we have this ministry, as we 
my and Edwards and Hopkins made || have received mercy, we faint not: But 
advances, and were disposed to carry | have renounced the hidden things of 
others forward in the science of the-|| dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 
cozy, that their names were cast out || nor handling the word of God deceit- 
us evil in their day and generation. || fully; but by manifestation of the truth, 
And it is for the same reason that || commending ourselves to every man’s 
some who are new on the stage, are || conscience in the sight of God.” From 
treated with contempt, ridicule and || this it appears that Paul preached in 
persecution. But such conduct is cer- jj such a manner, as to take hold of the 
tainly extremely unwise and criminal. || consciences of his hearers. This is 
Evi doers and seducers are constantly |} about the same as to say, that he so 
waxing worse and worse, deceiving as |) preached the gospel as to make his 
well as being deceived. And those |) hearers feel it to be a matter of duty, 
who are set for the defence ofthe gos- jj rather than of 2nterest, to embrace it, 
pel, or the church, are under the ne- | and fuliow its precepts, and lay hold 
cessity of going forward or backward. |j of its promises. ‘ 

If they attempt te remain stationary, || ‘That it was the apostle’s uniform 
they will be carried back by the tide || practice to present to his hearers every 
of deceit and wickedness, which is|| motive of the gospel ta the ight of 
constantly advancing. Let those, } duty, will appear if we consider the 
therefore, who have any regard to the || following things. 

cause of truth, and any regard for the 1. It is impossible to take hold of 
salvation of mankind, “speak unto the |! the conscience in any other way. ‘The 
children of Israel, that they go for- | conscience is that distinct faculty of 








" . ” : v © e . . . 
rard, S. ©. || the mind by which we feel obligation, 
<j | or, a sense of duty. tis by this fac- 


lulty ondy that we feel that we ought 
| or ought not to do a thing;—that it is, 
| or is not our duty to do this or that. 

To know how to preach the gospel || But we never know any thing about 
s¢ as to secure the divine approbation, | interest by the conscience. It dis 
and thereby to ensure success, is cer- || cerns right and wrong, but not profit 
tainly a matter of no small impor-|} and disprofit. Hence, motives of 
lance. Every preacher’s usefulness }; interest never touch the conscience. 
depends very much on this knowledge |! These always seize upon the passions 
of the art of preaching: it therefore || and the heart of depraved beings, 
behooves every one invested with the || whilst they suffer the conscience to 
sacred office to get possession of this || sleep unmolested. This the apostle 
knowledge. doubtless knew. He was a man of 

Professors of religion, both ministers || learning; was doubtless acquainted 
and people, are at this day divided || with the obvious principles of mental 
Tuto treo very unequal classes, on the | philosophy, and in addition to this was 
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inspired;—and hence it was that he || of heart. They would lead hin ts 
was soeminently gualified to be one || adopt the only remaining and Opposite 


of the most ski/ful and successful | course,—that of presenting them ag 
motives to action tn the light of dup, 





preachers that ever lived. He must | 
have known, therefore, that motives || 3. ‘That Paul presented to his hear. 
to embrace and tollow the gospel pre- || ers no motives to embrace the gospel 
sented in the light of interest would | and walk in it, in the light of interes, 
never affect the conscience;—woud | but all in the light of duty, is further 


ee. ol 
rever draw upon the corcs of oblig ¢- || evident from the fact that he wished 


tion. To do this he knew that they || his hearers to be perfect. His words | 


must be presented in the light of duty, || to his brethren are, “And this alse we 


and that when so presented they would || wish, even your perfvction.” A per. | 
not fail of affecting more or less the || fect moral agent, i. e. one whose char. | 
conscience. Knowing this the apos- || acter is perfectly holyyis one who does 


tle would act in accordance with it. |; neither more nor less than his awhole 


2. That the apostle pursued this |j duty. Or, that is a perfectly holy be- 


method of preaching, is further evident ing whose exercises of heart, and out- 
from the fact that there is no moral || ward expressions of those exercises 
virtue ov holiness in acting from mo~ at all times, exactly fulfil the measure 
tives of interest. Sinners always act || uf his obligations. This is all the 
from motives of interest; and hence, 
when the great truths of the gospel are 
presented to them in the light of mo- | 
tives of interest, they often embrace || 
them, and act from them as motives in | 
this light. Butin so doing, they have | 
no virtuous or holy exercises. Moral | 
virtue or holiness consists simply in 


is the most amiable and desirable per- 
fection conceivable. This is the per- 
tection of God’s moral character. He 


i 


to do gust what he does; and hence he 


doing what we feel in our conscrences 
that we ought to do. It is simply 
complying with obligation, or acting || moral agents. It consists in a perfect 
according to a sense of duty. This || compliance with obligation. Any 
the apostle must have known. We || thing more or less than this,—one sit- 
cannot suppose that a truth so obvious || gle exercise of heart aside from ob- 
could escape his knowledge. He knew | ligation or duty, would be a blemish 
that sinners are “lovers of their own | 

selves”—that they are “lovers of pleas- | this also, the mere common sense of 
ures mere than lovers of God;” and 
that they “all seek their own, and not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s;” 
and he knew that in this pursuit after | 
interest, they were not acting accord- | 
ing to their obligations, and that they | 
exercised no virtuous or holy, but al- || tive, they would thereby commit #2”, 
together sinful affections. And he |! and would thus mar their characters. 
knew that by so doing they were of- | This above all things he wished to 
fending God and bringing wrath upon || avoid; and hence he labored, as he 
themselves. Hence, his own sense of | says, “warning every man and teach 
duty, and benevolence of heart would i ing every man in all zwisdom; that we 
lead him to shun the criminal and } may present every man perfect In 
dangerous practice of presenting the |! Christ Jesus: whereunto I also labor, 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel || striving according to his working, 
in a light in which they might be em- || which worketh in me mightily.” 
braced and acted from without holiness || 4, The same thing is further evident 


ers one motive of interest, either to in- 
duce them te embrace the gospel, ot 
to animate them in the christian course, 
and they should comply with this mo- 


' 
' 
1 
} 


“is righteous in all his ways, and holy 9 
in all his works.” But perfection of | 
character is of the same nature in all | 


idea we can have of perfection when | 
applied to moral character; and this | 


feels himself under infinite obligations | 


in the character. The knowledge of | 


Paul must have secured to him. He | 
knew that if he presented to his hear- 3 
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‘om Paul’s manifest sense of his de- | 
pendence on God for success in the 
ministry. He says, “who then is 
Paul and who is Apollos, but ministers | 
byw hom ve believed, even as the Lord | 
cave to every man. I have planted, | 
Apollos watered; but God gave the in- 
crease. So then neither is he that 
Janteth any thing, neither he that wa- | 
tereth, Dut God that giveth the in- 
crease.” He never pretended to 
have any “sufficiency” of himself, or 
to be any thing better than an cuties! 
vessel. He knew “that the excellen- | 
ey of the power of the gospel was of | 
God, and to him he ever humbly look- | 
ed for success. Hence he was always | 
emblingly anxious to please God” | 
whom he knew to be of “pure eyes,” 
anda jealous God.” But he knew | 
that exercises of heart from motives of | 
interest are no better than “strange | 
firey”? and are an “abomination” in) 
his sight, by which his Holy Spirit | 
would be crieved away. He would | 
not therefore, as one who desired suc- | 
cess, and who had “obtained mercy to |) 
be faithful,” prepose such motives to 
action, either to himself or others. 


| 





i 
3. That Paul pursued the method, | 
in preaching, which has been attribu- | 
ted to him in the preceding remarks, is 
luther evident from the fact that he | 
must have had some knowledge of his | ) 
Divine Master’s method of preaching. | 
“Jesus taught as one having authority 
and not as the scribes.” Paul well | 
knew how the scribes taught for he was | 
long under their instruction. He knew | 
how mercenary they were in their | 
views and feelings, and in the tenor | 
| 
| 





their instructions: and he well recollec- | 
ted his own and his brethren’s merce- | 
hary “zeal of God” whilst under their 
instruction. 
the Jews 


Ile knew that even then, | 
under the teaching of the | 
‘tribes, were “instantly serving God | 
lay and nicht,” merely froma “hope” ' | 
Of attaining unto the “promise”? made | 
io the fathers’ *s and he knew that in so | 
loing, they “pleased not God,” and | 
Were “bringing upon themselves zrath | 
tothe uttermost.” His Divine Master, | 
he knew, taught, not in this mercena- 


VOT. Vv. 
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ry strain of the scribes, but as one 
having authority, i. e. in a_ strain 
which had a commanding influence 
pon the consciences of his hearers. 
He taught them to be “poor in spirit” 
—to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness”—to “deny  themselves”—to 
“have a righteousness that exceeds the 
righteousness of the scribes and phar- 
isees,” even disinterested love which 
would dispose them to do good with- 
out the hope of reward—and thereby 
to be perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect. Such teaching fastened 
upon the consciences of the hearers— 
it drew upon the cords of obligation. 
And such a perfect model the Apostle 
would, “through Christ strengthening 
him,” copy after. 

6. The history of Paul, which af- 
fords specimens of his preaching, and 
likewise his epistles, fully establish 
what has been said in regard to his 
manner of preaching. ‘Take a speci- 
men of his preaching. When he was 
at Athens, “his spirit was stirred in 
him, when he saw” (not so much the 
danger as) the “idolatry” of the city. 
“Ther efor e disputed he in the syna- 
gogue.” And when they had “brought 
him unto Areopagus” he “stood in the 
midst of Mar’s Hill and said, Ye men 
of i perceive that in all things 

are too superstitious.” After 
as ing the reason of this censure, and 
exhibiting the character of God and 
our relation to him as _ creatures, 
he continves, “Forasmuch then as we 
are the ofispring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device. And the times of 
this ignorance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men every where 
to repent.” Here it is easy to see that 
the Apostle reasoned with his hearers 
and exhorted them to renounce their 
idolatry and embrace the gospel from 
a sober sense of duty as moral beings; 
—and it was by always pursuing this 
course, that, “by manifestation of the 
truth he commended himself to EVERY 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

The subject suggests a tew remarks, 


And, 
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1. From what has been said respect- 
ing the conscience, it is sufficiently ev- 
ident that Paul did not attempt to 
reach it through the medium of the 
passions. Some suppose that the 
surest method of getting te the con- 
science, is, to appeal to the passions, 
i. e. to the selfish hearts of men. But 
this notion is absurd. Appeals to the 
passions can be made only by present- 
ing motives of interest; and such mo- 
tives, however much they may agitate 
the passions, can never take the slight- 
est hold of the conscience. Nor is the 
agitation itself of the passions calcu- 
lated to rouse the conscience, but rath- 
er to deaden it. It is by the turbu- 
lence of corroding passions, that the 
consciences of men have become so 
benumbed. To give conscience an 
Opportunity to speak and be heard, the 
passions should be hushed. There is 
sufficient danger when the passions are 
awakened by tie half convicted con- 
science. This is often the case when 
conviction is feeble, and in such in- 
stances, conviction itself is often over- 
powered and destroyed by the ex- 
citement and horror of the passions. 
Who, afier candidly examining the 
Suiiject, can believe that Paul preached 
to the passions cf men? 

2. We see that Paul cannot be rank- 
ed among that class of preachers who 
exhort their hearers to be holy for the 
sake of being happy. The motive to 
action in such an exhortation is a mo- 
tive of interest: the ulterior object is 
happiness; and hence compliance with 
the motive will necessarily, and in the 
very nature of things, be sinful. This 
practice of exhorting sinners to be holy 
for the sake of being happy, is one with 
that of endeavoring to flatter or allure 
them to heaven by the prospect of an 
infinite reward. ‘The practice is sin- 
ful, dangerous and absurd. It is as 
impossible fur men to go a step to- 
wards heaven, unless they go merely 


from a sense of bury, as it is for sin 


to become holiness. But, 
8. Though Paul cannot have been 
one who exhorted sinners to be holy 


| 
zealots relish nothing but what feeds 


might consistently, and doubtless dig. 
exhort them to pay a suitable regar 
to their own happiness, for the sake of 
being perfectly holy. This they ough; 
todo. ‘They are under sacred obji. 
gations to set all that value upon thejy 
| own good, whether temporal or eter. 
| nal, that its importance demands. 
| They have no more right to degrade 
and destroy their own souls, than they 
have the souls of others. They are 
not at liberty to reject the offers of the 
gospel if they please, and yet consider 


| 





| should neglect the duty of seeking, in 

its due proportion, their own highest 
| good, and should at the same time do 
every other duty, would yet not be 
| perfectly holy. ‘They would not ful- 
fil every obligation. Paul evident); 


Paes, 


‘themselves gui/tless;—and those who | 


‘urged it upon his hearers as a duty to | 


| flee from the ‘coming wrath,’ and seize 
| upon eternal life.’ He says, “Know- 
ing therefore the terror of the Lord, we 
| persuade men; but [even in this] we 
j}are made manifest unto God; and | 
‘trust also are made manifest in your 
consciences.” He presented “the ter- 
ror of the Lord” in the light of a motive 
|of duty, and thus reached the con- 
| set The bible every where com- 





———— 





| sczence. 


| mands sinners to “choose lifes” but a | 


command goes no further than obliga- 
tion. 

4. From what has been said, we 
| may see one reason why so many who 
| manifest great zeal in religion, appeat 
|to be so little pleased and edified by 
| Paul’s writings. His writings are in 
} character with his preaching, and are 

aimed at the conscience. But these 


| 
| 


and inflames the passions. ‘Flaming 

hot” passions constitute all their reli- 

gion, and by these their consciences 
|| become so thoroughly “seared,” that 
| they do not feel Paul’s words of truth 
| and soberness;” or if they do, in some 
{ measure feel them, they reject them 
| with dislike. They are much better 
| pleased with something like “Young's 
| Night Thoughts,” or “Hervey’s Med- 
 itations.”” I would not intimate that 


for the sake of being happy, yet he ii these persons really dislike Paul’s wri- 
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lings any more than they do other | claiming te be religious. Do they 
arts of scripture. Our Savior’s ser- | dwell much on the disinterestedness of 
mon on the mount is as cold, and in- | holy love; and do they set all the doc- 
sipid, and unpalatable to them as are | trines and precepts of the gospel in 
Paul’s writings. ‘They are apparently | such a light as “to make all men see” 
best pleased with the Aistorical parts | it to be their duty to repent and be- 
of scripture. The narratives of the | lieve the gospel? Do they discounte- 
sufferings and death of our blessed || nance every thing that is felt or done 
Lord, in particular, when considered | in accordance with motives of interest, 
separately from the whole plan and |! and do they thus vindicate THE SACRED 
great design of redemption, and when |! pReRoGaTives or GOD, AND THE EX- 
viewed by the jaundiced eye of self-|| AUTED wortH of HOLINESS? Or 
ishness in connexion with certain parts || do they, on the contrary, leave out the 
of the plan, afford abundant matter for |) read doctrine of disinterested love, and 
feeding and inflaming the passions. |) present the other dectrines of the gos- 
llence self-deceived zealots and others || pel in a manner so disconnected and 
under feeble conviction, generally fly || so ally connected, as to make “happi- 
tothese parts of scripture to obtain || ness our being’s end and aim?” Is 
comfort and joy; whilst Paul’s wri- || every thing set in the light of interest, 
tings and other didactic parts of scrip- || if not professedly, yet really? Do they 
ture are neglected. | dwell much on the dangerous condi- 

5. We see why these under true || dion of sinners, and do they keep fu- 
and full conviction find the whole bi- || ture happiness much in view to allure 
ble set in array against them. The || sinners to heaven? Or if they do not 
scriptures throughout are like Paul’s |! directly do this, yet do they virtually 
writings, and when viewed in their || doit, by allowing the sinner to stipu- 
true light, they present no motives |; late with God, before making a sur- 
of interest to the sinner. They are |, rendry of himself? Do they allow him 
thrauzhout addressed, through the me- |) to make a reserve, at all events, of his 
dium of the understanding, to the cone || future happiness, or even to keep it 
science; and hence, under conviction, || ovt of sight, as a point more easily 
every part wrings the conscience with || passcd over tu silence, than honorably 
remorse. | settled, than actually given up, in the 

6. We may see from this subject, |) surrendry? Do they describe ‘charity’ 
why the disinterestedness of holy love | as honestly and faithfully as Paul did? 
should be plainly and constantly in- | Do they not, after a good beginning, 
sistedon. It is an essential quality of || “faint,” anc, following the hidden 
holy love, and one which cannot be | things of dishonesty, and walking in 
mistaken.  Disinterestedness cannot |! craftiness, and handling the word of 
be presented, nor viewed in the light || God deceitfully; do they not, by con- 
of intercst. The doctrine of disinter- |, cealment of the truth, commend them- 
ested love, if it be exhibited a all, will || selves to every man’s selfish heart in 
appear in its true light, let its connex- |, the sight of God? By such questions, 
ion and attendant circumstances be || we should try every thing we hear and 


— 
—L—— Se 


—— 


what they may. It cannot be pre- | read. CRUDUS. 
sented in a Light that will prevent its <tt> 


taking hold of the conscience; and the 
nakedness of this doctrine is well cal- Sone ent 
culated to make naked the hearts of || Extract of a Dialogue on Predestination. 
men, , “But,” continued Mr. C, “Ignor- 
7. This subject teaches us how we || ance often attempts upon earth what 
are to judge of the sermons we hear, || would make inspiration tremble in 
and also of religious books, and of the || heaven.” 7 
Peviodical publications of the day, |! “J hope you will not be offended,” 
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284 Right Hand 


replied the gentleman, “if I declare, 
notwithstanding all you advance, I 
do not, I cannot believe in this doctrine 
of predestination.” 

“And I hope,” rejoined Mr. C. “that 
you will not be offended if [ declare 
Iam quite of opinion you do believe 
in it; for your intelligent conversation 
on other subjects will not permit me 
to believe the contrary.” 


“T beg, Sir,” said the other, “you | 


will explain yourself, for your asser- 
tion surprises me.” 

“If you will favour me with the 
short answer, of Yes, or No, to a few 
explicit questions, I shall take the lib- 
erty to propose,” replied Mr. C. “I 
have little deubt but I can prove what 
I have affirmed; and if you do not 
think my questions sufficiently explicit 
to admit such answers I will endea- 
vour to make them so. 

“It will afford me great saitsfaction,” 
said the other, “to comply with your 
proposal.” 

Mr. C. then began. “Are you of 
opinion that all sinners will be savedr”’ 

“By no means,” said the gentle- 
man. 

“But you have no doubt,” added 
Mr. C. “it will be formally and finally 
determined at the day of judgment, 
who are saved and who are to per- 
ish?” 

“T am certainly of that opinion,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

“T would ask then,” continued Mr. 
C. “is the great God under any neces- 
sity of waiting till these last awful assi- 
zes, in order to determine who are the 
righteous that are to be saved, and the 
wicked who are to perishr” 

“By no means” said the other, “for 
he certainly knows already.” 

“When do you imagine,” asked Mr. 
C. “that he attained this knowledge?” 

Here the gentleman paused,and hes- 
itated a little; but soon answered, “he 
must have known from all eternity.” 

“Then,” said Mr. C. “it must have 
been fixed from all eternity.” 

“That by no means follows,” repli- 
ed tne other. 





of Fellowship. 


“that he did not know from all eterpj. 
ty, but only guessed, and happened to 
guess right; for how can Omniscience 
|| know what is yet uncertain?” 

| Here the stranger began to perceive 
|| his difficulty, and after a short debate 
|, confessed it should seem it must have 
| been fixed from eternity. 

“Now,” said Mr. C. “one question 
| more will prove that you believe jp 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





predestination as wellas I. You have 
acknowledged what can never be dis. 
proved, that God could not know from 
eternity who shall be saved, unless it 
had been fixed from eternity. If then 
| it was fixed, be pleased Sir, to inform 
ime who fixed it?” 
|| ‘The gentleman candidly acknowl. 
|} edged he had never taken this view of 
| the subject before, and said he belie- 
| ved it would be the last time he should 
|attempt to oppose predestination to 
eternal life. 
IDI 
| From the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
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Given at a late Ordination in New-Eng- 


land. 
1 Dear BroruEr: 


| 
' 
| 


ee 


You have now been consecrated to 
‘the work of the Gospel minist:y. 
You have received a solemn and im- 


| pressive charge to be faithful in the 
| 


} cause of truth and the service of Christ. 
| By the significant rite of ordination, 
| the precious and immortal souls of the 
} church and people in this place have 
been committed to your trust. You 
‘have doubtless, submitted yourself to 
ithe solemnities of this day with trem- 
| bling solicitude. In a view of all the 
| labours, and trials, and duties, which 
| must consequently devolve on you; in 
| view of the awful responsibility, sus- 
tained by the Christian minister; and 
‘in view of the scenes of that day, 
|| when you. must give an account of 
| your stewardship; you can easily 
adopt the language of the apostle, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 








| Though you had, probably, ‘counted 


the cost,’ before you resolved to devote 


Then it follows,” added Mr. c.| yourself to this awfully monentous 
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work; yet, you most sensibly feel that || and simplicity; we will not endeavor 
you greatly need the prayers of the || to weaken your hands, nor discourage 
churches, and the special and person- || your heart, by yp te insinua- 
| assistance of your brethren in the tions, that < are gui ae impru- 
ni se pray is || that ycur preaching is un- 
inistry. These prayers and this || dence, or 
a aiabelih we, the members of this | profitable; but we will endeavor to 
Feclesiastical Counci ’ se | ions in the cause of 
cclesiastical Council, are now ready |, second your exertions 
geet in your behalf. truth, by bringing forward the plain 
° ‘ . fe 7 
We are happy to bid you a cordial || and explicit testimony of the Holy 
welcome, as a fellow labourer in this || Scriptures, to sanction the all-impor- 
part of the vineyard of Christ. We | tant doctrines you inculcate. We will 
wre happy to acknowledge you an | stand with you in contending earnest- 
qual in office, and equally entitled | ly for the faith once delivered to the 
with ourselves to all the rights and | saints, against the open assaults of 
privileges of the gospel ministry. | avowed enemies; and especially a- 
We are happy to acknowledge our | gainst the insidious attacks of ‘ those, 
high and solemn obligation to receive, |, who do far greater injury tothe gospel 
love, and conduct towards you, not | System, by their professed orthodoxy, 
only as our brother, but as our fellow but artiul endeavors to handle the word 
ambassador of Christ, and steward of | of God deceitfully, and to conceal the 
the mysteries of God. With these || fundamental principles of the Christian 








; ; , VAC | 
expressions of cordial affection, we 
are ready to pledge ourselves that we 


‘religion. This we will do, knowing 
that you are set for the defence of the 


vill regard your rights and privileges | gospel. We will not attempt to meas- 


as becometh the gospel of Christ and 
the order of our churches. 


ure your fidelity by your apparent 
success; nor say, Tf you preached in 


As we this day, in the presence of } this or that manner, or pursued this 
God and this respected assembly, || or thaé course, a revival of religion 


profess to you our love and Christian 
fellowship, we engage to prove, by 
our subsequent conduct, that our pro- 
lessions are not vain. We will not 
stretch ourselves beyond our measure, 
to boast in your “line of things made 
ready to our hand;” but will strictly 
adhere to the apostle’s rule; that we 
may by no means interfere with your 


labors. We will not endeavor to ac- | 


quire an influence among your people, 
to your disparagement; nor weaken 
their confidence in you, by base and 
groundless suggestions respecting ei- 
ther your labors, or your fidelity, or 
your usefulness; but so long as you 
adhere to the solemn charge you have 
received, we will exhort them to fol- 
low your instructions with all dili- 
gence, and to esteem you very high- 
ly in love for your work’s sake. 
When you declare the heart-searching 
and tremendous truths of God’s word, 
with “ereat plainness of speech,” 


and exhibit the fundamental principles 
of the gospel in their fulaess, purity 


—EE 


would certainly follow; but so long as 


you are faithful in the cause of truth 


and duty, we will bid you God speed, 


“though Israel should not be gather- 


ed.” Should God, however, be pleas- 
ed to succeed your exertions with the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and grant a liarvest to his chureh in 
this place; we will greatly rejoice 
with you in the ingathering of souls, 
and the success of your labors. 
Though you have occasion to utter the 
complaint, that you labor in vain, or 
spend your strength for nought; should 
you be brought into trials and difficul- 
ties either personal or ecclesiastical; we 
will sympathize in your afflictions, and 
tender our support. Should you need 
our counsel, or personal labors; such 
help we promise to afford, so far as 
opportunity and circumstances will ad- 
mit. We will also offer up our un- 
feigned and fervent prayers to Al- 


imighty God, that utterance may be 


given unto you, that you may open 
vour mouth boldly, to make known 
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the mystery ofthe gospel:—that there- {| which T wish some one of your corres, 
in you may speak boldly, as you ought || pondents tu answer. I know the Scrip. 
to speak; and that you may have grace | tures say, concerning the man Who 
and strength to perform all the duties, |; neglects to hear his brother or the 
and endure all the trials, of the minis- church, Mati. 18. 17, “Let him be un. 
terial office. | to thee as a heathen man and a publi. 

These, my brother, are offices of }) can.” Again, it is said concerning the 
kindness, affection and fellowship. ; excommunicated person, 1. Cor, 5. 11, 
which we promise toward you, aud } “not to keep company with such an 
which we expect from you toward our- | one, no not to eat.” And again, con- 


selves. In solemn token of these ma- |; cerning the man who walks disorderly, § 


terial engagements, permit me now, || 2. Thes. 3. 14, “Note that man, and 
agreeably to apostolic example, and | have no company with him, that he 
by appointment of this Ecclesiastical |; may be ashamed.” These passages 
Couucil, to offer in their behalf, and || might seem to decide the question be- 
receive from you, THE RIGHT HAND OF | yond a doubt; yet very different are 
FELLOWSHIP. ithe minds of professed christians re. 

‘This is a pledge never to be forgot- | specting the extent to which they may 


ten. God is a witness, this day, to || and ought to be carried. Some say, 


these sclemn and mutual engagements. | these passages refer only to the con- | 


May that love, which is the fulfilling || cerns and ordinances of the church, 
of the law, and the bond of perfectness, || separate from the world; and that the 
ever stimulate usto a faithful discharge || phrase, no not to eat, prohibits only a 
of these, and all other obligations. || participation of the broken and pour- 
May we all stand with our loins gird- ed out symbols of the body and bleod 
ed and our lamps burning, in this day i of Christ. Others say, they refer not 


of darkness, of rebuke and of blasphe- |, only to the communion season, and the 


my; and may we continually spend |) ether ordinances of divine appoint. 
our strength, our time and all our ment; but also to the intimacy and fel- 
powers, to the glory of God and the |; lowship which may have existed be- 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom. |) tween the different persons — before, 
“Blessed is that servant, whom his |) aside from their membership in the 
Lord when he cometh sha!l find so} Church. Others again say, they pro- 
doing.” hibit all connexion and intercourse of 

Now, my dear brother, we commend || every name or nature. That the 
you and this church and people unto | friendly hand is to be withheld; that 
God and the word of his grace. We || the appetite is not to be gratified el- 
rejoice that God has opened unto you |) ther with food er drink, while in com- 
an effectual door and field of useful- | pany; and that the professing christian 
ness in this place; and we congratu- || should have no more dealings with 
late them ia receiving this day, a pas- || the excommunicated person than the 
tor and teacher from the great Shep- || Jew had with the Samaritan. Such 
herd and Bishop of souls. May you || are the different opinions expressed by 
be made a lasting blessing to this peo- | professed christians respecting the 
ple. May they be your crown and |) treatment to be exercised towards their 
you theirs, in the day of Jesus Christ. || excommunicated brethren. — While 
|some withhold the common mark of 


' 
| 
| 


| 


—=—Isie br . ye 
; eine aa aes | friendship, others extend the friendly 
For the Utica Christian Repository, | hand 1 dtl has title of 
and ¢ , in 
QUESTION. and, and add the endearing 


Brother. Now these things appeat 
How ought those who have been ex- | ‘ 


: b : | very inconsistent with the Christian 
communicated to be treated by those || rule and character; for the scriptures 
who are members of the church? 


This j ‘on, M , | do not impose a duty on one person, 
‘his is a question, Messrs. Editors, || and forbid the same duty in another. 
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ind, if one ought to extend the friend- ! riod of the millennium, and see the mil- 


hand, another ought; and if it is lions of millions of the redeemed looking 
’ 


ly os down from their heavenly tt 
J . : . ° . y thrones, to 
right for one to withhold it, it is for view the extended and extending influ- 
another. ' ' | ences of their exertions. 

Christian reader, will you give an) For as the redeemed, undoubtedly, 


answer to my question in the next || look on these means and that season 
qumber of this publication? | when they were brought to place their 
UAESITOR | souls on the merits of the Savior, with 

QUAES *  anever ending increase of delight—so 





<= _ these are they, who will delight to look 
| back for ages of ages on this spot, and 
ATBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | on this school, whose influence and sons 


On the 16th of August last, the Stu- | will extend through immense territories 
jents of the Theological College, at Au- i of time and space. There is a moral 
burn, Were examined before the Board || sublimity in this transaction that trans- 
of Commissioners and Trustees. Atten|, cends the achievements of the hero of 
o'clock, the members appeared and took | this world, who gains a signal victory 
their seats. The Board was constituted || over his enemy. Here isa victory to be 
with prayer, by the President; after ||} won—here is an enemy to be conquered: 
which the Professors proceeded to ex- | and these are the mighty preparations 
amine the students in the studies of the || for the enterprize. The victory is cer- 
past year. A respectable number of la- |} tain—the conquest is sure, Ah! sirs, 
dies and gentlemen of the town attended || there is no vision in this remark. there 
on this interesting occasion. The exam- || is no prophesy—there is truth—there is 
ination Was critical, lucid and extensive, i the promise of God. ‘*The enemy shall 
and Was conducted in a manner evinsive | be slain.”? ‘*There shall be none to hurt 
of the ability and faithfulness of the fac- || or destroy in all my holy mountain ” 
ulty, and sustained by the students to|! This Institution is located in the midst 
the satisfaction of the Board. And al- |, of an extensive and growing community. 
though the exercises continued (with the ||, Hundreds of churches ure set to be form- 
usual intermission to dine) until quite f ead, as it were, in its immediate vicinity; 
evening, yet the Professors had not ume || and ministers must be educated for this 
to go through with all the appropriate | great work. ‘The word of life must be 
studies. The examination was closed |! preached to half a million of immortal 
with an able address to the young gen- || souls in this western part of the state of 
tlemen, by the President of the Board of }| N. York, already increased and increas- 
Commissioners. After the examination || ing. This region is advancing in wealth, 
was closed, the Professors gave to the || population, improvement, and power. 
Board a report of the number, the stu- || Many feeble churches are already form- 
dies and progress of the students; some |; ed, that are unable to obtain an able and 
extracts of which, we believe, will be |! faithful ministry. Is not here encourage- 
published by the Faculty. There are |! mentto persevere in a work of such high 
forty-seven students now in the Semina- || claims, and of such momentous conse- 
ty, who are under the particular, criti- |} quences? 

cal, and daily instruction of four Profes- |; This Institution recommends itself to 
sors. This was a day of great interest to || the attention of the Church in this re- 
the Church; none could withhold their |} gion, and particularly to the Board of 
admiration—none were insensible to the || Commissioners. Any clergyman is well 
high destinies of the institution—none | paid for a journey of a hundred miles, 
could but be grateful that God has raised || to attend the examination of the Stu- 
up men, and blessed their endeavors, for || dents. Here is encouragement to per- 
such an enterprize: men that ‘‘devise || severance in his pastoral labors, and par- 
great things, can execute great things” || ticularly for preparations in his public 
—men, under God, by whose energies || performances. A Commissioner who has 
this vast machinery of preparation, is || attended the anniversary of this Semina- 
inaking for the prosperity of the Church || ry, will return to his people with grester 
—and the glory of the latterday. Should |} zeal, with redoubled energy, and with 
‘ny, who are engaged in planting and || more humility and engagedness. H's 





tearinye this School, feel one throe of dis- || mind is more impressed with the wor'h. 


Couragement, although their labors are || of souls and the responsibility of his 
reat, and constant, and appalling, let || commission as an ambassador of the 
him cast an eye through the vista of ages, || Lord Jesus. The office he bears as a 
that lie between this and the closing pe- " legislator, in so responsible a body of the 
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Church, should secure his"attendance at 
this anniversary; to him are committed 
the destinies of this Seminary—to him 
are committed the high tesponsibilities 
of its success and usefulness. He is to 
fill all vacancies in the Faculty, and in 
the Board ef Trustees; and to him is 
committed its pecuniary endowments. 
From these considerations we argue the 
necessity and duty of a punctual attend- 
ance. Let every one feel, who may 
hereafter be elected te this highly re- 
sponsible office, that no ordinary excuse 
can justify his neglect of this duty. No 
one who realizes the magnitude of this 


office, will neglect to avail himself of 
such an advantage, of extending his use- | 


fulness and influence in this high judica- 
tory of the Church. 

This Seminary is now recommended 
to the charities of the people in this 
western part of the state. Its wants are 
numerous: it is yet in its infancy. It is 
struggling for existence with poverty and 
the more baneful influence of the irreli- 
gious and profane. But let it be remem- 
bered, that our luxuries are increasing; 
our pride is fostered by the gratification 
of dress and fashion, indulgences of a 
rich and luxuriant soil, extended im- 
provements and various establishments. 
'To all these we liberally contribute. In 
many things, this is well; but shall we 
neglect the only institution in our reach, 
where the science of Theology is taught, 
and men are so far prepared to go forth 
‘‘and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture?” How will the precious Savior 
look on such neglect, especially when 
he has sa.d, ‘‘the silver and the gold are 
mine, and the cattle ona thousand hills.”’ 

P.,S. The next anniversary of this 
Seminary and examination of the stu- 
dents, is appointed on Tuesday, August 
15, 1826, (i. e.) on Tuesday, before the 
3d Wednesday of August next. 


~ @ Bec 


Tue American Board of Commissioners 
jor Foreign Missions will hold its Six- 


TEENTH ANNUAL MeetinG at Northamp- | 


ton, Mass., on Wednesday, the 2Ist inst. 
‘The Annual Sermon is expected from Pres- 
ident Bates, of Middlebury College. 


GRDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 
On Thursday, the 25th ult., the Rev. Ex- 


<aTHAN Gariptry and the Rev. Samuet | 


\ustin WorceESTER were ordained in Bos- 
ion, as missionaries to the heathen. The 


services were performed in Park Street 
Church. ‘The introductory prayer was 
raade by Rev. Warren Fay, of Charlestown; 


ons:— Ordinations:— Deaths. 


{ 


the sermon was pre » Rew 
| preached by Rey. Leonar; 


Worcester, of Peacham, Vt. (the father oj 





|} one of th issionaries; ‘dain; 

} the missionarics;) the Ordaining 
|| prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel Dana 
of Marblehead; the charge, by Rey Dr, 
hoya . ’ . cai oe 
|| Woods, of the Theological Seminary, Ap. 
| dover, the fellowship of the churches by 


| 
Rev. Horatio Bardwell, of Holden; and the 
| concluding prayer, by Rev. Samuel Green 
1 of Boston. Mr. Gridley is destined to the 
| mission in Western Asia; and Mr. Wor 


| 
' 


' 
cester proceeds immediately to the Chero 


| kee Nation. 
| 





! Ordinations.—On the .3d Aug. Rey, 
|| Prsston CumMines was ordained pastor 
} over the First Cong. Church in Leb. 
;anon. Introductory prayer by Mr. La. 
| tham of Hamilton; sermon by Mr. Peirce 
of Sangerficld; consecrating prayer by 
| Mr. Weeks of Paris; Right hand of 
| fellowship by Mr. Sprague of E. Sher. 
| burne; charge to the pastor by Mr. Man- 
|| ning of W. Sherburne; charge to the 
| people by Mr. Woodworth of Madison; 
| concluding prayer by Mr. Field of Madi- 
| son. 
The Rev. Samuen M. Wuetetey was 
| installed over the Presbyterian Church 
and Society in Saratoga Springs, on 


| Thursday, 18th ult. 


At Stow-square, Lewis Co, N. Y. on the 30th ult. 
Mr. Fenner Besworth, his partner, and Miss Emunia 
| Nash, commissioned by the A. B.C. F. M. were set 
| apart as Assistant Missionaries to the Cherokee In- 
dians. 
| DIBD, On the 29th Aug. Rev. Dr. 
|| Batpwin, pastor of the 2d Baptist Chh. 
| in Boston, in the 72d year of his age. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


At Rochester, August 26th, the Rev. 
|| Comrort Witxitams, former pastor of the 
! Ist Presbyterian Charch in that place— 
| aged about 43, 
| 
+ OM O«..- 
| UTICA MISSIONARY DEPOSITORY. 
| Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
| 97th July, to the 27th Aug. 1825. 
|| Utica, from Gent. Asso. in aid of the Amer. 
| Board, by J. radish, Tr. 80,51; Moi. con, 

12,50 93 01 

'| New Hartford, hy Mr. Samuel Wells, av. of @ 

fruit tree 

| Phelps, fc. Fem. Miss. So. by Rev. Mr. Brace 5 00 
Fly Creek, (Otsego Co.) tr, Rev. Albert North, 

to defray expense of ed. a hea. youth, m 

| 


' 


fam. and und«r care of Rev. Ard Hoyt, by 
the name of Albert North 
| Lockport, Mon. con. by Kev. A. Kent 
Onondaga, fz. Feu. Miss, So. 6; and a box of 


30 00 
16 00 


clothing, by Mrs, Margaret Herington, Tr. 6 00 
Bridgewate r. {. Fem. Benev. So. by Mrs. D. cs 
Hull, Vr. 12°75 
| Marcellus, 1st ehh. Mon. con. by Rev. L. Pat- Ks 
sOnS ‘ 
Ree’d by a stranger 1 50 
|| Augusta, fr. the F. M. Soe. sundry articles of 
clothing, estimated at 10,62 — 
H , Amount of Cash, 173 58 


ABISAH THOMAS, Agen? 








